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THE mechanical devices found most useful and desirable in the world 
are, almost without exception, the product of long periods of growth, 
involving many trials and changes and improvements. Fortunately, 
there has been no lack of incentive in all modern times, or any suspen- 
sion of the efforts of genius to accomplish the changes or perfect the 
improvements suggested by new conditions that have constantly pre- 
sented themselves meanwhile for consideration. A vast field has been 
embraced in these efforts, and almost incredible progress has been made 
in every direction in which happily thought and toil have been properly 
encouraged and expended. 

A brief retrospect, however, of any special field of man’s labor 
gives commonly a strong first impression that but little, after all, has 
been done. It seems, ordinarily, but a brief step and a very easy one 
from the first simple form of a device to the perfect contrivance that 
successfully accomplishes the office for which it was designed. The 
achievements in fire-arms, from the crude beginnings in the fourteenth 
century to the breech-loading arms of our own day, nearly four centu- 
ries later, seem but a single step that should have been accomplished 
in a brief period. It appears incredible that such an apparently feeble 
growth should have been so slow of accomplishment, especially since the 
profession of arms during a large portion of this period furnished a 
trade to the ruling and moneyed classes. 

The progress in this field seems to have been by accretions of the 


smallest and most insignificant kind,—a gathering of molecules into a 
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useful mass from purposeless agitation, rather than a systematic devel- 
opment with a great design in view. So the idea of an iron ramrod 
seems to have been born in the sluggish brain of the old Prussian 
general, Dessauer, as a substitute for the wooden ramrod in use in his 
day, some time early in 1700, by virtue possibly of having nothing else 
to think about in the Smoking Parliament of his sovereign. | Carlyle 
calls him “a man of vast dumb faculty.” Nevertheless, his simple and 
insignificant invention marks an era in the history of arms. 

It is a common argument with those who seek to confute the theory 
of evolution from some low form of animal life to man, that no per- 
ceptible chain has been known to exist during all the historic period 
to mark the course of such growth. This argument cannot well be 
made to apply to the progress of improvements in fire-arms. The 
chain appears to be unbroken, and the smallest accretions are deemed 
worthy of record. The idea of an iron ramrod, it would seem, ought 
to have suggested itself to the feeblest intellect without any special 
effort. The same line of argument or thought that induced the selec- 
tion of the toughest and most durable wood as most suitable for the 
purpose, should have gone still further, one would think, and induced 
the selection of a still better material. 

But the musket, after all, found little encouragement in its youth, 
and grew into usefulness under very discouraging circumstances. It 
came into public notice first as an “ arquebuse,” and was discharged by 
applying a burning match to the vent with the hand. For nearly a 
century it was discharged in this crude manner, when an improvement 
was introduced, by which the match was fastened to a crooked piece of 
iron and carried forward by means of a trigger, bringing the burning 
match in contact with the powder. This improvement gave the 
weapon the name of “ match-lock.” 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the “ flint-lock” was 
invented, and very universally adopted a few years later. This inven- 
tion added greatly to the efficiency of the musket, and finally decided 
the struggle which up to that time it had made to supplant the bow. 
The contest had lasted for three hundred years, and seems to have been 
decided simply by virtue of destiny. 

The range of the bow at this time was greater than that of the 
musket. It was much less expensive, could be discharged with much 
greater rapidity, and was more easily carried. The English “ long- 
bow” of this period was a most formidable weapon in the hands of 
skilled bowmen. It was about five feet eight inches long, made of 
yew or ash, and had a range of nearly three hundred yards. 

“ A first-rate English archer,” says the Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
“who in a single minute was unable to draw and discharge his bow 
twelve times, with a range of two hundred and forty yards, or who in 
these twelve shots once missed his man, was very lightly esteemed.” 
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A distinguished military author writes of the musket some time early 
in 1600, that, “ Except the noise in our ears, to which we will hence- 
forth be accustomed, I think that it is an arm of very little effect, and 
I hope that we shall one day give up its use.” 

The “ flint-lock” in turn gave way to the “ percussion-lock,” almost 
in our own time. Following this last-named invention came the 
“ breech-loader,” which quickly found its way into general favor every- 
where, and is now the weapon in common use. 

It is really remarkable, in looking back over the history of the 
musket, to note the fact that down to as late a period as thirty years 
ago, “the barrel was but little better in any respect than a piece of 
common gas-pipe.” The range of the musket at this time did not ex- 
ceed seven hundred yards, and it was entirely unreliable at even half 
that distance. No skill could possibly be acquired in its use, owing to 
the inaccurate flight of a ball discharged from it. Its utter worthless- 
ness for accurate shooting was proverbial. 

This was the outcome of three hundred and fifty years’ invention 
and improvement in small-arms. 

If the progress in invention and improvement in this field is as 
slow in the future as it has been in the past, we may safely adapt our- 
selves to present apparent necessities, with the assurance that we will 
not be disturbed for a long time to come. 

It seems reasonable to accept this conclusion. If the past affords 
any means of determining the probabilities of the future, we may with 
safety arrange our battle tactics and our army organization upon the 
basis of the weapons now in use. 

In dealing with the question of organization it is a fact worthy of 
consideration, that as improvements in fire-arms have been made and 
their destructiveness increased, the loss of life has been reduced and 
final success has been made largely dependent upon the movements and 
manceuvres that precede the conflict with arms. The organization of 
the future should therefore be based upon its special adaptation for 
these offices as well as for battle. Formerly, when it was irreverently 
maintained that “ the Almighty was on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions,” the questions at issue were commonly determined by battle 
alone. Great masses of troops were slowly and laboriously gathered 
together, and the issues involved were decided by stubborn fighting 
rather than by any advantage previously gained. 

The time for this brutal method of warfare is, fortunately, past. 
The advantage of the campaign in future must be sought for by pre- 
liminary tactics rather than by battle tactics, and rapid concentrations 
attempted with the view of forcing the enemy to disadvantageous 
battle or to capitulation. This is no new principle, but, owing to the 
introduction of breech-loading arms, it has become more intensified and 
essential to success than ever before. A vigorous use of the soldiers’ 
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feet in an aggressive campaign must now necessarily precede the use of 
his arms to insure his final success. 

General Forrest, of Confederate fame, aptly illustrated this prin- 
ciple when he said, in reply to the question of a friend who had asked 
for the secret of his success in battle, “ I always endeavored, sah, to get 
the most men thar fust.” What may be the best method to accom- 
plish this purpose, in the way of organization, is a question of vast 
importance to the soldier and to every American citizen. 

I imagine that the old rules by which successful generals have been 
governed for long years past in moving bodies of troops will still 
Jargely govern, whatever the organization may be. But a new factor 
has lately been forcing its way to the front that will require especial 
attention, and will somewhat modify former methods. The soldier in 
the ranks is learning the use of his weapon and thus rapidly increasing 
his efficiency. The fighting force is gradually asserting itself. At 
least that portion of the army that would be the fighting force if it 
had the chance is creating a class for itself,—a class that embraces only 
the men who shoot well and who march well, two essential qualities 
fortunately found usually associated together. 

In an active campaign this class will constitute, in time not far 
distant, the entire force that need be considered in questions of rapid 
concentration. The indifferent shots, the men who have been poorly 
instructed in the use of their arms and other soldierly qualities, the 
stiff-kneed, and the deliberate will simply be in the way in the ranks, 
Their places will be better filled by raw recruits who can shoot well, 
or, better still, be left entirely vacant. These men will belong to the 
impedimenta of a mobile force, and will necessarily be left behind, or 
discharged, or sent with the baggage-trains. They require clothing 
and food, and occupy space in the ranks for which, in an aggressive 
campaign at least, they can render no desirable equivalent. As a rule, 
they furnish all the grumblers and the ailing, the foot-sore, and the 
laggards. 

Every company in the service to-day has a number of these men. 
Their labors as teamsters, and carpenters, and wheelwrights, and 
bakers, and hospital attendants have been found valuable in their 
respective places, and their time and attention has been devoted almost 
exclusively to their duties in these fields. It is true they are seldom 
ever entirely relieved from the performance of some drill or duties 
under arms with their companies, but the instruction they receive is 
usually of but little benefit in fixing any soldierly qualities upon them. 

It could not well be otherwise. An enlisted man who is employed 
nine-tenths of his time daily as a teamster and one-tenth at his drill, will 
ordinarily know a great deal more about mules and wagons than he 
does about his arms and drill, however efficient and laborious his com- 
pany drill instructor may have been. Such men truly do not belong 
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to the fighting force, except so far as to burden the same rolls and 
books in the same company. 

This material should all be eliminated from the fighting force. It 
should never be borne on the same roll. It belongs in all reason to 
the several departments where it gives its services. 

I would, therefore, divide the enlisted force of an army, if I had 
one to organize to my liking, into the fighting force and the laboring 
force. I would endeavor to draw the line between the two with great 
distinctness, and with all possible advantage for the former. If no 
other purpose would be gained by such organization, it would at least 
afford a more desirable model for the temporary organizations of the 
country than that now offered under our present popular system. 

As one of the immediate results of the improvement of the men 
in the ranks in rifle and carbine firing, the labor of the company 
officers has been largely increased. Every man now who comes to 
the company, good, bad, and indifferent, must be carefully instructed, 
personally, by an officer in the use of his arms. He must be taught 
everything known about the art in all its various details, until he is 
thoroughly familiar with every one of these details and able to apply 
them for himself. In most cases this involves long and patient labor, 
fortunately crowned often with success, but at times, owing usually to 
natural causes, a sad failure. 

With the view of economizing this labor as far as possible, and at 
the same time accomplishing the best interests of the service, there 
should in all reason be a limit to its continuance whenever its unpro- 
ductiveness is made apparent. If the man under instruction succeeds 
in acquiring the art in any reasonable time, the result is worth the 
labor bestowed upon him. But if, on the other hand, he cannot learn, 
or learns with difficulty, further labor and instruction after the fact 
has been fully developed will, ordinarily, be found profitless, and the 
man should be discharged or sent to serve in the laboring force. We 
have not reached that conclusion yet, but we will doubtless come to it 
in good time. 

A soldier who cannot learn to shoot well is worth nothing in the 
fighting force. He may do possibly to drive mules or to work in 
wood or iron, but he is worthless for fighting purposes. If men were 
rushed up in a solid body against an enemy similarly formed, as in 
days not long since past, and were armed with some obsolete weapon, 
the soldier would need only strength and courage and discipline to 
make him a peer of the best. 

But we require more than that now. We require not alone the 
old time courage and discipline, but we require also marksmanship and 
intelligence. The soldier in the ranks must possess all the good 
qualities that have heretofore been required of him, and in addition he 
must have mastered the art of manipulating the wind-gauge of his 
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rifle, estimating distances, calculating the effect of light and wind and 
humidity and mirage. The drivers of mules and the “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” have no place here. 

The company must necessarily be a small one. There is so much 
ground to be gotten over in imparting individual instruction to the 
soldier, that some of it must unavoidably be neglected if the company 
is large. 

Small companies officered as at present and united in small battal- 
ions is the inevitable organization of the near future for all arms. 

General Sherman speaks of these units as “ handy battalions.” It 
is not necessary to seek in history for incidents to illustrate the truth 
of this comprehensive statement. It is self-evident that such organiza- 
tion affords the best means of careful, systematic, personal instruction, 
and not always under all circumstances renders the best possible ser- 
vice. A battalion so constituted will fight harder and more effectively 
than the old loosely-formed organization, even though it may unfor- 
tunately comprise the laborer as well as the soldier. 

In small companies and small battalions, a larger per centum of 
officers to the aggregate strength of the force will ordinarily be found 
present with their commanders, thus accomplishing a very essential 
condition to insure success in drill, in target-practice, in marching, and 
in battle. I believe I am entirely safe from just adverse criticism in 
formulating the theory that, all other things being equal, the com- 
mand which has the largest percentum of officers present with it will 
always be victorious in battle. 

The first Bull Run was fought with large companies. In the 
Federal army the officers of all grades present, including the staff, 
numbered about four and one-half percentum of the command. The 
Union army was defeated, with a loss in killed and wounded amount- 
ing to only about four percentum of the entire force. Bull Run 
would probably have a different story to tell in history if the percentage 
of officers present with the fighting force in the Federal army had been 
six or seven percentum, as it should have been. At least there would 
have been no defeat to record with so insignificant a loss, 

Corinth came on a year or so later, with smaller companies, and the 
Union army gained a victory after sustaining a loss in killed and 
wounded of about fourteen percentum. Wilson’s Creek followed, 
with a similar, or possibly even greater, loss, sustained by still smaller 
companies. It is true that in some of the great battles of the world in 
modern times, in which large companies predominated, as large or even 
a larger percentum of loss by death and wounds occurred, but there 
are not many of them, and the conditions under which they were fought 
were unusual in nearly every case. At all events, they simply furnish 
exceptions to a general rule. 

We may possibly be going back to medieval practices in elimi- 
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nating the fighting force from the laboring force, and placing it on an 
exclusive footing of its own. But too much is now required of the 
fighting soldier to render it possible that he should perfect himself in 
his soldierly duties and render efficient service at the same time in any 
other sphere. 

He may be required to perform the general fatigue about his camp 
or post, cut his own wood, carry his own water, render some brief service 
in the kitchen, that he may learn something about cooking, to prepare 
for a possible emergency in field service, and perform other labor 
necessary for his comfort. But he has no time to learn the art of cook- 
ing, as it should be practiced in garrison, either in his own kitchen or 
elsewhere, or to render clerical services, or to perform any other class 
of permanent labor. Such duties belong to the non-combatants. 

The men to whom arms are intrusted should be soldiers in the true 
sense of the word, and nothing else. The company should have its 
cooks and its clerk, but they should be trained only for these special 
duties, and should never be honored by a place in the ranks with armed 
men. 

The efficiency of such an organization, in every field for which an 
armed force is maintained, must necessarily far exceed that which could 
be hoped for from an organization in which the instruction of the en- 
listed men as soldiers has been mingled with their duties as common 
laborers. While it must necessarily be vastly more efficient as a mobile, 
aggressive force, it is also vastly more valuable for defensive purposes. 

Very little need be said of its value as a defensive force. If per- 
mitted to occupy a well-chosen position, and given a few hours to 
intrench itself by its own labor, the assault of a force similarly armed 
would be absolutely impracticable, unless made -by overwhelming 
numbers and without regard to the sacrifice of life. 

We have so far taken into consideration principally the question of 
the efficiency of organizations composed of soldiers skilled in their 
trade. The practice is universal to employ men for the performance 
of certain work who are specially skilled in its execution. If indiffer- 
ent workmen are employed, inferior work will be accomplished. There 
is no exception to this rule in any of the pursuits or industries in life. 
Certainly the profession of arms affords none. The rule applies to it 
with most singular force and distinctness. We cannot in reason expect 
the same perfect execution, either in campaign or in battle, from an or- 
ganization composed of. poorly-instructed soldiers, that we would expect 
from one containing only well-trained men. 

If this is true in the case of campaign and battle, and if it is true 
in every pursuit and industry in life, it cannot afford an exception to 
troops in garrison in time of peace. The government maintains an 
army and stations it in detachments throughout the country with the 
view of thus best accomplishing two purposes. The first and most 
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important of these is that the army may be trained and instructed for 
service in campaign and battle. The other is the moral force exerted 
by its presence. 

We have already considered the questions most prominently in- 
volved in the first purpose. The second is largely a question of opinion, 
rather than one of knowledge. No two men will agree as to the extent 
of moral force in this connection. Its deterrent qualities are so variable 
that experience affords no rule to guide to a definite conclusion. Pos- 
sibly a considerable number of intelligent individuals might be found 
who have little or no faith whatever in its existence. As an agent of 
the government, however, the army officer must have no doubts upon 
the subject. It must be a veritable force to him, whatever his private 
views may be, and he must labor to render it as effective as possible. 

Taking it for granted that a moral force is exerted by the presence 
of armed troops, it will naturally suggest itself to every thoughtful 
mind that the degree of the force so exerted will depend largely upon 
the character of the troops. If their drill and discipline and their 
knowledge of the weapon with which they are armed is poor, the 
moral force they exert may be to the disadvantage of their government. 

On the other hand, if their drill and discipline is good, and they 
exhibit a thorough knowledge of the use of their arms, the best possi- 
ble effect may be expected. ' 

To accomplish and maintain such conditions requires a vast amount 
of labor on the part of the officers,—a labor, it may be observed, that 
is only fully effective when it is earnestly and zealously performed. 
A lack of interest, growing out of the ceaseless repetition of this work, 
or from any other cause, must necessarily operate to impair the desired 
result. 

One of the principal troubles in the way of accomplishing these 
favorable conditions in all cases, in our army in time of peace, lies in 
the fact that garrison life, with its ceaseless routine duties, becomes ex- 
cessively monotonous, especially for the company officer. Ordinarily 
his labors are incessant, his privations many, and his pleasures few. 
His lines seldom fall in pleasant places. In his official life there is 
seldom a glimpse of the “vineyards beyond the Alps.” The whole 
view is covered by Alps. He falls in time into well-worn ruts, and 
the value of his services is often largely impaired by consequent fric- 
tion. He is kept, as a rule, year after year in the same geographical 
department and at the same military post, until he loses frequently 
much of the vitality that change would stimulate. 

The enlisted man is discharged at the expiration of his five-year 
term of enlistment, and takes himself away to new fields. During his 
term of service he needs no change, simply for the sake of change, 
either for his own benefit or in the interests of the government. Asa 
rule, he does not desire change. It involves for him weary marches 
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and much personal discomfort that he would gladly avoid. At the 
expiration of his term of service he gets a change at government 
expense, and “takes on,” if he wishes, at some new station. The 
man thus has his change at stated periods, but the officer remains and 
delves away at his threadbare duties without hope of relief. 

The men in the ranks are much alike everywhere in the service, and 
as a rule about equally susceptible of training to a certain degree of 
efficiency. The Smiths and the Browns and the Joneses are found in 
every company in the army, and differ but little anywhere in any:of 
their peculiar characteristics. They embrace the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent, and exist in about the same proportions everywhere. So 
long, therefore, as the government interests require a certain number of 
soldiers to be stationed at a certain point, those there should remain so 
long as needed, subject to transfer from the rolls of one organization to 
another, until the expiration of their terms of service. There would 
evidently be no gain to the government ordinarily in any possible way 
by their transfer to other places, or by their exchange for other men. 

But the officer should have a regular, defined period of service at a 
station, and when this is accomplished he should be directed to proceed 
elsewhere. 

This would necessarily involve the actual or the nominal move- 
ments of regiments and companies. The impracticability of the actual 
exchange of these organizations intact, at regular and reasonable 
intervals, is apparent. The expense of such an exchange would be so 
great that, however desirable it might be, it is evident that the neces- 
sary appropriations could not be obtained. A nominal and compara- 
tively inexpensive exchange is all that could in reason be hoped for. 
This could be effected simply by changing the stations of the officers of 
regiments and companies. 

In the former case the regimental commander would be required to 
proceed to his new station with his adjutant and quartermaster, the 
non-commissioned staff, and the records and colors of his regiment. 
In the latter, the company commander would proceed with his lieu- 
tenants and sergeants, the men re-enlisted under him, and the records 
of his company. All other enlisted men would be left behind and 
transferred upon descriptive list to the incoming organizations. 

This plan is by no means a complicated one, or in any manner 
difficult.of accomplishment. It is simple and economical, and affords 
a practical solution of the subject of periodic exchange of both officers 
and organizations, 

It is possible that the object sought for might be as fully accoin- 
plished by the exchange of officers from one organization to another. 
But in such case the identity of the various organizations would soon 
be practically lost, and all the advantage gained by exchange would 
not compensate for such practical disorganization. It is evident that 
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the separation of the principal forces that had accomplished desirable 
characteristics in the several organizations, would work permanent 
injury to the service, for which their transfer could afford no corre- 
sponding advantage. 

The officers, it may be observed, virtually constitute the companies 
and regiments, so far at least as the special character and condition of 
these organizations is concerned. They constitute their several com- 
mands as literally as Louis XIV. constituted the “State.” They 
alone are identified individually with the history of their respective 
organizations and personally concerned with the legends upon their 
regimental banners. They alone give to these organizations whatever 
tone and peculiar characteristics they possess. The interests of the 
enlisted man are embodied always in those of his officers, whoever 
they may be. The soldier is transient and dependent. The officer is 

permanent and responsible. 
The principal objections offered to this system of itineracy are that 
the measure has never been tried, and might possibly not work well. 
And again that most officers would naturally dislike to part with the 
men whom they had made especially efficient by their own labor. 

There can be no answer made to the first objection that will sat- 
isfy those who advance it. It is the same old objection always found 
in the vanguard of improvement,—the same old cautious prophet 
of evil always found at the head of the column in the march of 
progress. 

The second objection is a good one and worthy of careful considera- 
tion. No one likes to turn over the fruit of his labor to the benefit of 
another. He would prefer to reap his own harvest, and profit by its 
fullness. 

But, after all, the officer is simply the hired servant of the govern- 
ment, and if he has a special genius for imparting instruction and 
accomplishing discipline, he should be required, in the interest of his 
employer, to diffuse that genius. “ Like priest, like people,” is a no 
greater truism than like captain, like man. Wherever, therefore, the 
captain and his lieutenants and his sergeants and re-enlisted men 
may go with the old name and the company records, I imagine the 
same characteristics will soon spring into existence, and the anomaly 
of a difference without a distinction will again be exemplified,—a 
difference in location and faces simply, without any other distinction to 
mark the change. 

Possibly the best interests of the government might be subserved 
if the itineracy of all officers who have special genius in imparting 
instruction, and have notably succeeded in delving out excellent com- 
panies, should be doubled over those who have less genius in this 
special field, and are therefore less fortunate in accomplishing the 
desired result. 
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By the adoption of the plan suggested for the transfer of officers, 
a just and equitable system of exchange of station of regiments and 
compdhies could be effected at a mere nominal cost, compared with the 
amount now expended in accomplishing transfers of these organiza- 
tions. The great saving thus effected would enable a more liberal 
allowance of baggage for officers in changing station, and the amount 
transported at government expense might therefore in all equity be 
very largely increased. 

H. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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THE WARLOCK FIGHT\' 


THE RECONNOISSANCE. 


‘“« What is the matter of one moth the more 
Singed in the candle at a summer’s end ?”’ 


“ Now, how much nicer this is, Will,” remarked a trim artillery 
officer to his friend as the two sat in the club-room at Fort Monroe, 
calmly smoking their cigars, at the end of a hard day’s work of target 
firing,—“ but what are you thinking about so hard ?” 


“T was merely thinking, Mac, what a tale my civilian overcoat 
could unfold. Last winter, while we were stationed at the arsenal in 
Washington, every fellow in the class fell desperately in love with 
some girl or other, and ever since our return they are forever running 
up on short leaves; my overcoat, being comparatively new, is taken on 
every trip. Jack Villiers is probably doing the grand with it there at 
this very moment.” 

“ Will, why don’t you fall in love?” 

“Tn love! why, I am always in love. Every young lady I meet 
seems sweeter than the last. That’s the trouble: one cannot concen- 
trate under those circumstances ; and I am afraid if I let myself go, it 
may be at the wrong time.” 

“To-morrow will be Sunday,” replied Macnaughten, “and Field- 
ing, the admiral’s aid, is going to take a little party over to the 
Soldiers’ Home. Will not you come down and make it pleasant for 
the young lady? He wants you to come because he thinks you 
are such a recluse that you will not interfere with his own little 
scheme. The young lady is going to stay only a month; just your 
limit for a flirtation; you can work up to almost any limit without 
danger.” 


1« The Warlock Fight’ is republished from ‘‘ By Land and Sea,”’ a collection 
of short stories written by officers of the army and navy, and edited by Captain 
Charles King, U.S.A. The book is published by L. R. Hamersly & Co. 
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“ Who is she, Mac?” 
“ Miss Arden, from Detroit ; she is down at the Hygeia with Mrs, 
Warren, the wife of a captain of the Second Cavalry, now in the field 


with General Miles.” 

“ All right ; I'll go.” 

They sat a while longer, chatting and smoking, looking out the 
while through the casemate embrasure upon the moat and its farther 
shore, and then parted. 

Will Cowan was a young man of a thoughtful turn of mind, studi- 
ous, but fond of enjoyment, too; rather reserved in manner before 
strangers, yet open and generous when he felt at home, with a hearty 
laugh that was all his own, clear brown eyes that reflected the depth 
and tenderness of his heart, and a well-shaped mouth and chin, indicating 
his strength of character. 

The following afternoon saw the party on its way to the Soldiers’ 
Home on the steam-launch of the flag-ship. The launch was moored 
near the mouth of Hampton Creek, and the party started along on 
foot; Mrs. Warren and Fielding leading, Miss Arden and Macnaugh- 
ten close behind them, while Cowan, holding the pretty little daughter 
of Mrs. Warren by the hand, dawdled along in the rear, admiring the 
flowers and attempting to prevent little Isabel from cutting off their 
tall heads with the stick he had permitted her to carry. 

“ Why don’t you go with Cousin Frances?” said the child, quickly 
perceiving whither his glances were directed. 

“ Because I don’t want to. I’d rather talk to you.” 

He was holding back from diffidence, yet he was studying the slim 
figure ahead. 

“She is not beautiful,” he said to himself, “and yet her eyes are a 
wonderful blue ; that simple braid of blonde hair hanging from her 
shapely head is rather fascinating, and her hand is the prettiest I have 
ever seen. Is she frivolous, or merely airy fairy ?” 

During all the afternoon Cowan held himself aloof, and when the 
party returned to the hotel he felt that he had not done much to make 
it pleasant for the fair visitor. 

In the evening he called and found her sitting on the upper piazza, 
a closed book in her hand, gazing out upon the waters. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he said. “ Were they with the 
moon, wondering if she be indeed 









































‘ Pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, — 
Wandering companionless 

Among the stars’ ?’”’ 








“No. I want to ask you a question. Listen.” 
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Then she recited tenderly and sweetly the lines beginning,— 


‘« T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright,’ 


to the end. 

“ Ts this said by a man or bya woman? That is what I want you 
to tell me,” she added. 

“ By a man, of course,” he said, quietly. He was very thoughtful, 
for this seemingly trifling young maiden of nineteen summers had re- 
vealed herself in a new light; she had shown in reciting these lines a 
depth of feeling that he had not suspected. 

The office-boy approached and handed her a card, and Lieutenant 
Fielding followed close upon it. The conversation took a more formal 
turn, and Cowan soon said good-night. 

The young people saw much of each other, and soon became great 
friends. One bright starlight evening, as Cowan and Miss Arden were 
sitting on the piazza, Fielding approached and said,— 

“Tt is such a lovely evening, Miss Arden, I thought we might 
persuade Mrs. Warren to take a stroll with us on the parapet of the 
fort,—what do you think ?” 

“That will be lovely, don’t you think, Mr. Cowan? Will you 
not ask her, please, Mr. Fielding? She is sitting there in the hall.” 
Then confidentially to Cowan, much to his surprise, she whispered, “ I 
just Jove to hate that man !” 

The party soon started, Cowan and Miss Arden on in front, for 
Cowan’s courage rose wonderfully with that last remark of hers. 
Slowly they sauntered along, over the postern bridge, gazing in admi- 
ration upon the reflected stars in the moat, talking in low tones, as 
people do whose thoughts are influenced by a deeper current than that 
which is moving calmly over the surface, when suddenly the call of 
the sentinel, ““ Who comes there?” with the rattle of his gun as he 
brought it down, roused them from their revery; but the challenge 
was repeated, and the point of the bayonet came nearer, much to the 
discomfiture of the young Jady, who was beginning to be frightened, 
before Cowan could gather himself sufficiently to answer. 

They passed on through the postern and up the ramp by the flag- 
staff, then along the parapet until they reached the sally-port opposite 
the commanding officer’s quarters, when Miss Arden suddenly said,— 

“Can we not sit down there?” pointing to the ledge of cut stone 
overhanging the outer arch of the sally-port. Down they went, care- 
fully feeling their way so as not to slip, for far below the dark waters 
of the moat beat warningly against the high scarp wall. 

“ See how bright it is over towards Norfolk ; must be a fire,” said 


she. 
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Then they talked of other things, forgetting all about the chaperone, 
who had long ago passed by above without observing them, supposing 
they were on ahead. Tenderer grew their voices ; there was little need 
for many words; each felt what the other was thinking. Upon the 
grass, close by his, lay her pretty white hand; he took it in his and 
kissed it as if he were kissing the cross. The little hand grew cold in 
his; slowly but firmly it was withdrawn. 

“ Why, there is the moon, way up in the sky,” rang out her clear 
voice with assumed brightness; “her rising must have been the fire 
we saw! Come, it is time to go back to the hotel.” 

So they went out through the sally-port, over the bridge, along the 
water-battery, past the light-house. Cowan’s serious nature influenced 
both, and almost silently they returned. They had entirely forgotten 
the chaperone, but there she was, with a very reproachful look upon 
her beautiful dark face. 

“ What became of you two? We had a terrible time, for when we 
came back to the postern after losing you, we found it locked, and Mr. 
Fielding did not know his way about at all, so we had to inquire our 
way, and to our horror had to pass through ‘Ghost Alley’ to reach the 
main sally-port. Think of it!” 

She was soon appeased, however, and Cowan took his leave. 

So their acquaintance grew, and each found in the other daily new 
mines of golden thought and an intenser interest ; but the scene on the 
parapet was never repeated, and Cowan felt that Miss Arden avoided 
being left alone with him, very delicately, but still effectively, and he 
noticed, too, that Fielding was much with her, and always dropped in 
when he wasn’t wanted. 

One Saturday they all went to Norfolk on the government boat, 
the “ General Wool,” and after visiting the navy-yard, had an eventful 
day in town, seeing the cotton-presses, the oyster-packing establish- 
ments, and old Saint Paul’s with its quaint church-yard. 

As they walked along the street in the crowd they passed a sun- 
burnt, dark-eyed gypsy woman, kneeling on the sidewalk, stroking 
the head of a little girl standing by her side. Cowan and Miss Arden 
looked so happily at one another as they passed that the gypsy’s face lit 
up with a kindly smile; it was so generous and sympathetic a smile 
that Cowan went back and put a piece of money in her hand. 

At dusk, as they approached the boat-landing to return, they 
noticed the gypsy woman off to one side, beckoning to them, so they 
went to her. She mumbled some words in a low tone and gave them 
each a tiny vial of attar of roses, singing in a soft voice, so low as to 
be scarcely heard : é‘ 

TO HIM. 


‘« Love and jealously are thine, 
With this vial take thy gall and wine.”’ 
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TO HER. 


‘¢ Love and pride shall be thy part, 
With the joy of love take thy pain, poor heart!’’ 


TO EACH. 


‘Thou canst not separate the twain,— 
Or both or none thou must retain, 
But if ever the vial broken lie, 
And incense from the fragments flow, 
Thy love to another’s heart will hie, 
And jealously die and pride lie low. 
Yet trust thee in thy single might ; 
If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right, 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight.’”’ 


Then she vanished in the gathering darkness. 


II. 


SKIRMISHING. 


‘Of that face 
What shall be said,—which, like a governing star, 
Gathers and garners from all things that are 
Their silent penetrative loveliness ?”’ 


Mrs. ARDEN and her daughter were sitting, one lovely June 
morning, on the piazza of the hotel at Piermont on the Hudson, the 
former doing some fancy work, wherein she had wonderful taste, the 
latter reading a book. 

Mrs. Arden was a lady of middle age, with delicate, refined features, 
and a face full of sweetness and character, reminding one continually 
of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. She had seen much of the world and 
had profited by all her experience ; beautiful, intelligent, always a part 
of society, she yet cared nothing for the gay world, but enjoyed life 
rationally. 

Miss Arden was reading “The Parisians,” and had just come to 
the sentence,— 

“Tn the history of the passions each human heart is a world in 
itself; its experience profits no others. In no two lives does love play 
the same part or bequeath the same record.” 

She thought a moment after reading this, and then said,— 

“Little mother, I did have such a good time at Old Point last 
summer !” 

“Yes, but I shall never forgive Mrs. Warren for being so in- 
different a chaperone; it was outrageous to give you such freedom, 
and I am still angry with you, too.” 
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The stage from the station drove up, and a young man alighted 
and approached the two ladies. 

“Why, Mr. Cowan !” said Miss Arden, in surprise. “ My mother, 
Mr. Cowan. Where do you come from ?” 

“Oh, I have just been out to Vancouver Barracks with a batch of 
recruits. I have been traveling steadily for about two weeks, and 
thought I would run up, to see you and spend a few days in the 
country.” 

“ But our trunks are all packed, and we are going to Narragansett.” 

“ How soon do you start ?” 

“In an hour.” Then, persuasively, “ Why not come along?” 

“ All right, Narragansett goes. I only ask for a little time to 
make some small purchases in the city.” 

“We shall be very glad to have your company, Mr. Cowan,” said 
Mrs. Arden ; “but you must be worn out with traveling already.” 

“ Not a bit; an officer is used to that.” 

The days at Narragansett passed very pleasantly and all too swiftly 
for the lieutenant, who was fast losing his heart to this fair maiden, 
who had sprung so suddenly, since the past summer, from girlhood 
into womanhood. The Rockingham, the Casino, the beach, and the 
rocks afforded variety enough for him, so she were by. Yet he felt 
more and more every day that he was but a friend of the family, held 
aloof by unseen spirits that made even his growing love for her 
actuate him to simulate a feeling of indifference. Miss Arden saw 
that he was troubled, but could not help him, for her pride demanded 
much more undivided and assiduous attentions than he had yet paid her. 

When Mrs. Arden, therefore, decided to take her daughter, in the 
first week in August, up to the Adirondacks for awhile, Cowan did 
not have the courage to accompany them, but remained behind, a 
perfect picture of the blues, trying to calm the tempest within by 
taking daily long walks in the neighborhood. In a week, however, 
he could endure the monotony of her absence no longer, so he threw 
aside all false pride, and joined them at the Prospect House at Blue 
Mountain Lake. 

There was plenty of amusement,—bowling, rowing on the lake, 
playing tennis, walking, dancing of an evening, or riding. One day 
after breakfast they arranged to play tennis, but when they met on the 
tennis-court near the hotel, Miss Arden said,— 

“ Let us walk over to Crystal Lake; it is only half an hour away, 
and they say it is so beautiful ; we can play tennis afterwards.” 

As they passed the front piazza, Mrs. Arden called out,— 

“ Will you be back by luncheon ?” 

“Qh, yes,” said Cowan ; “but don’t wait for us,” he added, know- 
ing well the uncertainty of all things when young ladies are concerned. 


So on they went, along the —s path to Crystal Lake. How 
Vot. VI. N.S.—No. 3. 
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calmly it lay there, nestled among the hills, the water clear as crystal ! 
They sat down in a row-boat hauled up there close to the beach. 

“Do you see how clear it is?” said Miss Arden, enthusiastically. 
“ Look at the pebbles and logs away down below.” 

“Yes, it is quite a romantic spot,” said he, very calmly looking 
into the depths of her blue eyes. He was falling in love, but she was 
eluding him of late, and so he was worried. This happy being was a 
little too much like a butterfly for his serious nature. 

“ But would I have her serious?” he thought. “ What would a 
serious butterfly be like? Would it not be better to let the bright 
butterfly nature develop to its utmost perfection ?” 

Suddenly she clapped her hands and cried out,— 

“ Let’s walk around it !” 

Cowan said, “Very well,” but, always feeling his responsibility, 
he instinctively looked up the lake and saw that it was marshy at the 
far end, and might be miles long; then, too, the shore on the left was 
a vertical bluff, and he knew at once that they would have to walk 
back some distance from the lake, and might lose their way. But he 
was in the habit of agreeing with ladies on all small matters, asserting 
himself only on important points, but then very decidedly. 

“T don’t think any one at the hotel has been around it,” she 
added ; “ we'll be the first.” 

Cowan looked at his watch; it was half-past nine. They followed, 
at first, a foot-path that led along the margin of the lake a short dis- 
tance, and then entered the brush; but soon finding this very thick 
and difficult to get through, Cowan suggested that perhaps it would be 
more open on the ridge, so they climbed up there. But it was no im- 
provement,—only the primeval forest, dead trees piled one upon 
another, often to a height of six feet or more, some newly fallen, some 
decayed into.a slightly coherent dust, covered with moss. They clam- 
bered over them and forced their way through the bushes, Cowan ahead, 
to search out the easiest way, Miss Arden—who was a good walker— 
following, with her white jacket wrapped up carefully in the skirts 
of her tennis-gown to preserve its purity. After a hard climb they 
descended to the upper end of the lake, where the shore was low and 
flat, and strewn over with logs. There they sat down to rest on a log 
projecting into the lake, and looked down once more on the mirrored 
surface. 

“Tt is now half-past eleven,” said Cowan after a time; “we can 
either return the way we came and get back in time for luncheon, or 
we can go around, in which case we may be a little late, because I 
think we will find it a little farther that way.” 

“ Why, we’ll go around, of course.” 

The walk was easy for a while, so they trudged happily along. 
Suddenly Miss Arden remarked,— 
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“We are going the wrong way; the sun was behind us a little 
while ago and now it is ahead.” 

“True; but I think a ravine makes in here, and we will turn 
again when we reach the head of it. However, sit down here on this 
dead tree, and I will run back to see if the lake is still there; but do 
not move from this spot, little girl.” 

He soon returned, looking just a shade serious. 

“The lake is not there,” he said. 

“ Are we lost ?” she whispered, turning pale. 

“What is the matter with you?” said he, a little severely, but 
looking earnestly on the sweet face. His manner gave her confidence 
at once. He sat down beside her; the tree, which was completely de- 
cayed, gave way and they rolled over on the ground, both laughing 
heartily as they sprang up again. 

“ What shall we do?” she inquired. 

“Sail by the sun,” was the answer ; “ northeast must be our direc- 
tion, approximately.” 

They walked on, laughing and joking, Cowan doing his best to 
entertain Miss Arden with stories, to make her forget the situation. 
Sometimes he would go on far ahead to pick out the way; then he 
would return and walk by her side. Up hill and down, over great 
heaps of fallen trees, through dense underwood, over rocky places and 
up steep slopes,—no foot-path anywhere, only the Adirondack forest. 

“Don’t you think we had better cut marks on the trees?” asked 
Miss Arden. 

“ What for?” said he, with mock surprise, knowing well her mean- 
ing, but also aware of the fact—this he kept entirely to himself, how- 
ever—that in his tennis clothes he carried no pocket-knife. 

Occasionally they sat down to rest. Calmly they discussed the 
situation: if night overtook them he was to build her a bower and sit 
up all night and watch. 

“‘ We will have a big camp-fire,” she exclaimed. 

He smiled ; but did not tell her he had no matches. 

On they wandered, and lo! they came upon a lake. Could it be 
Crystal Lake? They started down the slope, when they heard voices. 

“ A rescuing party from the hotel!” said Miss Arden. 

They called and were answered; they hallooed till they were 
hoarse, but finally the voices died away. They tried to get to them, 
but the ground was too marshy ; twice they essayed it and sank up to 
their ankles in the mud. 

“ What shall we do now?” said she, ruefully. 

“Sail northeast,” he answered, laughing. 

They walked on a little way, when Miss Arden suggested that 
they follow the voices. They tried once more and found to their joy 
an old corduroy road, which soon brought them through the tall marsh 
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grass to where it had been pushed aside by the people that called to 
them. They followed the trail through the long grass, crossing over 
the creeks on logs evidently placed there for that purpose, tired and 
hungry, for three long hours, when they finally reached a farm-house. 

“Was that you we heard in the woods?” said the farmer-boy, as 
he handed Miss Arden a glass of milk. “ Why, we thought it was 
the cows.” 

Half an hour more brought them home in time for a late dinner. 
Mrs. Arden and several friends sat at table with them, to hear them 
relate their adventures. 

“Were you not afraid of snakes in that tall marsh grass?” asked a 
young lady. 

“T never thought of that, did you ?” turning to Cowan. 

“Yes, and I was terribly afraid you would.” 

“Why didn’t you say something about it? it makes me creep now 
to think of it!” 

When Mrs. Arden and her daughter went up to their rooms that 
night, the mother remarked,— 

“ He is a splendid fellow. Not always sincere, but always reliable.” 

“ But I found him, little mother, remember that.” 

When Frances Arden reached her own room she unclasped a light 
gold chain that was fastened about her neck and held it out before her ; 
a tiny vial was dangling at the end. 

“ He has not breathed one word of love to me this entire summer ; 
and yet I think he loves me ;—but no one seeing him with me would 
suspect it, he is so calm and composed, not a bit like a lover. He does 
not seem to love me, but rather an ideal that I represent! I will not 
be loved so!” 

The little vial fell on the rug at her feet; she gave a little cry and 
hurriedly picked it up. 

“ Suppose it had been broken !” she gasped. 

A faint odor of roses filled the air. The moon shone in upon her 
and warmed the soft colors on the cheeks and neck,— 


‘¢ As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon.”’ 


IIT. 
THE ATTACK. 
‘« Filled from the heart to the lips with love.”’ 


A SUMMER evening in the Highlands, the sun shedding his last 
rays over the hills, the river moving silently below in the gathering 
twilight, the green plain lying peacefully between ; to the north, Storm 


@ 
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King and Breakneck, two giant sentinels that guard the nation’s 
eagle’s nest from the rude northern blast of winter, are silently reposing. 

The review is over; all is quiet on the plain; the cavalry detach- 
ment is marching to its barracks ; all the beauty and the chivalry are 
gathered at the reception to the Board of Visitors, held at the superin- 
tendent’s quarters. 

“ Mr. Cowan,” said Mrs. Tracy, the wife of the superintendent, 
“come, let me present you to a young lady who is here on the Board 
with General Du Pont’s party.” 

They passed through the hall out on the veranda. 

“Miss Arden ” began Mrs. Tracy, but she saw there was no 
necessity for any more words. Cowan was taken by surprise and 
showed it, while Miss Arden’s bright blue eyes had a merry twinkle in 
them. Cowan felt hurt that she had not informed him of her coming, 
but he assumed an indifferent air, as was his wont under such circum- 
stances. 

“ What are you doing out here all alone?” he asked, as if it were 
quite natural that she should be on the post. 

‘ T am breathing in this lovely air and scenery. Do you know, I 
think it far prettier than the view of the valley of the Oos from the 
old castle at Baden-Baden, or the valley of the Neckar from the 
Heidelberg castle, or even that of the Thames at Richmond.” 

“ Yes, it is very pretty, but I dare not say much on this point; I 
always think of my cadet days, when my old school-master came to see 
me in yearling camp and asked me how I enjoyed myself. I said that 
so far life had not been very pleasant. ‘ What,’ he said, ‘ with all 
these beautiful hills about you, you can be unhappy?’ I followed the 
sweep of his hand with my eyes, and there they were, sure enough, but 
I confess I had not noticed them before !” 

“ How funny! but you have learned to appreciate them since, have 
you not ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

After a little pause, he said, hesitatingly,— 

“ Can we not take a little stroll, Miss Arden? They will not miss 
us in there.” 

“‘ Indeed, I should like it, of all things.” 

They sauntered across the plain towards Trophy Point. 

“ How do you like your duties here ?” she inquired. 

“Very much, in general, for it is interesting to teach; but the 
work is very confining, and in May, when the daisies and the dande- 
lions come, I have a terrible longing to be out in the sunshine. But I 
find teaching makes one too dictatorial.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Why, only yesterday, coming from church, I had three discus- 
sions, in each of which I became angry because my view was disputed.” 
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“ What was it about? Tell me.” 

“T said that two things in the sermon disappointed me. One was 
the reference to the relation between the length of the humming-bird’s 
bill and the depth of the flower into which it had to penetrate, which 
the minister passed by with the simple remark, that the God that could 
make either, could also make the length of the bill to vary with the 
depth of the flower, which is quite true, but which has nothing of the 
grand in it; it savors of the idea of special creations, which no sane 
man of this nineteenth century believes in.” 

“‘ Now you are becoming dictatorial again.” 

“AmI? Well, to me the idea of evolution in all things is a much 
grander conception of the power of the Almighty than separate acts of 
creation for every species; moreover, to me it involves no contradiction 
of the Scriptures, and certainly does not touch the essence of the 
Christian religion.” 

“ But would you have ministers preach evolution ?” 

“Why not? The best sermon I ever heard was by a minister who 
preached it. His subject was very simple, too,—* What shall we teach 
our children ?’ ” 

“ What was his answer to that ?” 

“ The first sentence in the Lord’s Prayer, the fatherhood of God.” 

“ What was the other point in your discussion ?” 

“The statement that scientific men are always trying to find evi- 
dence to contradict Scripture.” 

* But that is true, is it not 

“ The smaller scientists may do so, but the great ones have been the 
most modest men in the world, and,” he added, mischievously, “ have 
held on to faith as long as they could.” 

“You are the most inconsistent example of inconsistency I have 


9) 


ever seen.” 

They laughed ; then he suddenly asked her,— 

“Why did you not tell me you were coming ?” 

She changed color just a trifle. They had reached Trophy Point ; 
she stood still a moment to look up the river; the changing colors in 
the sky over Newburgh made a lovely background for the water, 
lying there amidst the Highland hills more like a lake than a river. 

“ Because I did not think you cared.” 

Cowan smiled into her face. He was happy again; evidently, his 
caring made some difference to her. They walked on, these two, down 
by the Siege Battery, around Flirtation Walk, resting a while on the 
rock overlooking the light-house at Gee’s Point, and again on the 
green parapet of Battery Knox, forgetting the outer world, each con- 
scious only of the other’s presence. 

There was to be a hop at Cranston’s that evening, and Cowan 
joined General Du Pont’s party on its arrival there. Lieutenant 
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Fielding had come with the party, and a lover’s quick eye told Cowan 
that he was not altogether indifferent in his attentions to Miss Arden. 
The little imps of jealousy were already whispering wicked things to 
his heart, but he decided to make the most of that day, whatever the 
outcome might be. He was strongly tempted to stay away from Miss 
Arden all the evening, but he fought bravely against his mood and 
conquered, and so deliberately walked up to her and engaged her in 
conversation ; then he asked her to walk over to the corner of the 
broad piazza, where the moon was creeping in. There they sat down. 

“How lovely the moonlight is! I often think of the days in 
Florida, when I used to tell the children fairy-tales of the moonlight 
track across the water. Shall I tell you one?” 

“ Yes,” she said, very softly. 

“May I have this dance, Miss Arden?” said Fielding, stepping 
up to them. 

“T think I will not dance this one, Mr. Fielding.” 

“What shall it be about?” continued Cowan,—“ about a pair of 
the very deepest blue eyes and a soft cheek, where the color of the rose 
comes and goes, and a little hand whose touch is magic ;—but behind 
all that a cold, indifferent heart, too gay in its own happiness to feel 
the suffering of the poor stray heart that——” 

“ Must that heart be so very cold ?” 

“To make our fairy-tale true, it must.” 

The moon, coming out from behind a cloud, shone full upon her 
face, but her eyes were cast down, and she did not notice it. He could 
see the color come and go. 

“Now may I have a dance?” said Fielding, approaching once 
more. 

“T will not dance this evening ; I am very tired.” 

“ And that other heart,” Cowan went on; “do you know how the 
little imps of doubt and jealousy are torturing it?” 

“T am very sorry.” 

“ Will sorrow make the cold heart warm, do you think ?” 

“Oh, they are dancing the reel ; shall we go and look at them ?” 

As Cowan was wending his way homeward from Craney’s, where 
the party was stopping, that night, he was singing in a low tone, and 
very tenderly,— 


‘In meine Augen siehst du mehr * 
Als Mond und Sterne wissen !”’ 
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IV. 


THE CHARGE. 


“ Yet still, 
Oh, listless woman, weary lover! 
To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill, 
I’d give—but who can live youth over ?”’ 


“ PILLNITZ, vorn absteigen !” called out the captain of the boat — 
going up the Elbe from Dresden, as it was making one of its frequent 
landings. Cowan, who had been sitting in deep thought, jumped up 
and hastened forward, but there was plenty of time; nobody is in a 
hurry in Germany. After some delay the landing was finally made, 
and Cowan sauntered slowly through the village, inquiring his way to 
the villa occupied by Mrs. Arden. 

He entered by the little garden-gate and walked towards the house, 
but seeing figures in the garden under the trees, he started in that 
direction. Mrs. Arden and her daughter were seated there on rustic 
benches, a short distance apart, reading. 

“Why, Mr. Cowan!” said Mrs. Arden, seeing him approach, “ we 
were speaking of you but a moment ago. We are thinking of taking 
a little trip to the Rhine, and want your strong arm for protection and 
your good company.” 

They chatted awhile, telling their several experiences since last 
they met. Then Miss Arden said,— 

“Come, I want to show you the view from the hill; brother will 
go with us.” 

They strolled along through the fields, gathering the bright-red 
poppies as they went, which she stuck in her belt. What a delicate 
fairy-flower she seemed herself! A lark rose out of the meadow and 
sailed up into the sky, scattering music on the way. They stopped to 
listen till he was far out of sight. 

“That is the skylark; how happy he seems!” said he, with a 
sigh. 

When they reached the top of the hill they sat down on the soft 
grass to enjoy the view. The valley of the Elbe opened out wide 
before them, and they could see in the distance the hills of Bohemia. 
Their conversation was not animated; for Cowan was sad and talked 
little, amusing himself by playing with the little brother; while Miss 
Arden seemed nervous about something. She soon remarked,— 

“We must go back for afternoon tea.” 

They found Baron Heuduck in the garden, talking with Mrs. 
Arden. He was a gentleman past middle life, cultured and refined, 
and a great traveler. Mrs. Arden was serving tea. 
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“ Here, Mr. Cowan,” she said, “ you shall have the red cup; that’s 
for the artillery. You can smoke, too, if you like.” 

The baron engaged Cowan in conversation, talking mostly in 
German, but occasionally lapsing into French, to be recalled by Cowan’s 
puzzled expression when he lost the thread of the story. Miss Arden 
sat near her mother ; they were talking very earnestly in an undertone. 

A young Garde Reiter in his light-blue uniform approached the 
ladies and made his bow; after saying a few words to them he shook 
hands with the baron ; then stood before Cowan in a military position, 
and with his hand at his cap, as if saluting, said,— 

“T am Count von Arnim.” 

Cowan mumbled in a half-embarrassed way his own name, and 
then the party sat down again. Von Arnim took a seat near Miss 
Arden, and Cowan immediately recognized a rival. Miss Arden was 
nervously pulling at her handkerchief; the count sat close by her and 
spoke in a low tone to her, evidently with much feeling. At length 
Mrs. Arden sent her daughter into the house on some pretence. Cowan 
noticed that the count disappeared among the trees in the garden soon 
after, strolling off quite indifferently, as if he were simply enjoying the 
air. Cowan’s face grew darker, for he knew intuitively what was 
happening, while poor Mrs. Arden was doing her best to entertain 
him, 

“Do you remember Mr. Harvey?” she said; “he is consul at 
Odessa, now.” 

“Yes, but he never interested me much; he is not a man among 
men,” said Cowan, who was in no mood to agree with any one. 

“ He is such a good man, however.” 

“That is just the trouble; such men never know human nature.” 

Mrs. Arden tried several other subjects, but did not succeed in 
making Cowan unbend. Finally, Miss Arden arrived, pale and breath- 
less, and sat down quickly by her mother. Cowan:turned to talk to 
the baron, but heard her quite distinctly as she whispered to her 
mother,— 

“T tried to avoid it, but it was no use; so we had it out.” 

In a few moments Mrs. Arden said, addressing Cowan,— 

“We will start for the Rhine to-morrow morning at eight; can 
you be ready? Then we will expect you at the station.” 

As Cowan smoked his cigar that night at the Bellevue, his heart 
was very heavy. “ Had that count not received some encouragement,” 
he said to himself, “he would never have proposed. Yet she cannot 
help being pretty and bewitching, I suppose. Nor would I have her 
sit and mope for me all winter, would 1? And yet—I wish I had not 
come.” He was fighting the warlock fight. 

The journey down the Rhine to Cologne and up again to Mann- 
heim was very restful to the little party. Then they went to Fran- 
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zensbad in Bohemia, where Mrs. Arden had been directed by her 
physician to drink the waters. Their life there was very quiet for a 
time, but they soon found old friends and made new ones. Baron 
Heuduck was there, and a Baroness von Keil with her daughter, whose 
acquaintance Mrs. Arden had made in Dresden during the past winter. 

One day they were all seated at a round table in the garden; the 
baroness was entertaining Cowan with an account of her ailments, 
while the baron was in conversation with Miss Arden. He was a 
great deal with Miss Arden of late, as Cowan had noticed. The gypsy 
had read his character well, or else her spell was upon him. Suddenly 
the baroness missed her daughter. 

“Oh, Mr. Cowan, will you not go and look up my daughter, and 
bring her back here?” 

Cowan, who had been sent on this errand oncétor twice before, was 
glad to get away for a while, for his heart was sore. He was devoted 
in his attentions to Miss Arden, but his jealousy left him cold and 
formal, so it was only misery to him to be near her. He saw the young 
lady he was supposed to be in search of at the grounds where the party 
of the queen of Bohemia was playing croquet. But he sauntered away 
in quite another direction. Suddenly he noticed the figure of a dark- 
eyed woman holding a little girl by the hand; it was the gypsy woman 
who had given him the little flask. He walked rapidly up to her, put 
a piece of money in her hand, and was about to return the flask and 
ask some questions, when the baron and Mrs. Arden passed close by on 
their way over to the music stand. Cowan turned to salute them, and 
when he looked again for the gypsy she was gone. 

Meanwhile, Miss Arden and the baroness were left alone at the table. 

“ Mr. Cowan is a very fine fellow,” said the baroness; “ but I fear 
he is not to be depended upon.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“Well, Mrs. English came over on the same steamer with him, 
and she said that he was so devoted to Miss Reed that he was known 
to all aboard as ‘ Miss Reed’s officer,’ ” 

“ Are not people always saying such things ?” 

“Yes, but that is not all. Before sailing he sent a box of flowers 
to a young lady at West Point. On the steamer it was Miss Reed ; 
but before they landed at Liverpool he became very attentive to another 
young lady and followed her to Paris, and there, meeting a young lady 
he had known at Newport,—he told me this himself only this morning, 
—he came very near going to Norway with her party.” 

Miss Arden’s heart was aching. She turned away for relief, and 
there a short distance before her she saw the figure of a woman moving 
along as if avoiding notice. Miss Arden grasped the little flask at her 
throat and was about to start after her. Just then the baron and Mrs. 
Arden approached. 
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“Come, little daughter,” said Mrs. Arden, noticing the pained ex- 
pression on the pale face, “I have something to say to you.” 

The baron sat down. At that moment Cowan approached. 

“You have not found her?” said the baroness. 

“* No,” replied Cowan, wearily. 

“Then I must go and find her myself,” she said, evidently expect- 
ing Cowan to accompany her, but he sat down by the baron. 

“ What a sweet girl Miss Arden is, and what a fine figure she has!” 
said the baron, looking after the mother and daughter. 

“Yes, rather good,” said Cowan, assuming indifference. 

“She has a mind of her own, however,” continued the baron. 
“ What a time her mother had with her last winter, when one of the 
Garde Reiters, Riederer, was so devoted to her. Mrs. Arden learned 
that he was very dissipated, but Miss Arden would not give him up, 
insisting that people were slandering him. One day Mrs. Arden came 
to me, crying bitterly. ‘ What shall I do? what shall I do? she said. 
I had a hard time straightening the matter out.” 

Cowan was sick at heart. He rose and walked away without a 
word. He overtook Mrs. Arden and her daughter, and walked to 
their villa with them. Count von Arnim was there awaiting their re- 
turn. Cowan had intended to say good-by and start home on the next 
steamer, but now he determined to see if fate had anything else in store 
for him, so he stayed for supper. 

After supper they sat on the veranda and talked of Heidelberg, 
and the white caps there. The count belonged to that corps in his 
student days. Then they spoke of the duelling in the student corps 
and in the army. Cowan had been very quiet. 

“ Do they have duelling in the American army?” asked the count. 

“No, not at present,” said Cowan, quietly ; “it is forbidden.” 

“Suppose an officer were to fight a duel, what would be done to 
him ?” 

“He would be hung for murder,” said Cowan, pronouncing each 
word distinetly. 

The count looked utterly disgusted. He did not remain long. 
Mrs. Arden and the baron, finding the air chilly, went back into the 
drawing-room, while Cowan and Miss Arden remained. Cowan was 
cold, almost cruel in his words, and although Miss Arden made a great 
effort to amuse him and entice him out of his unhappy mood, they soon 
lapsed into long silences. Then Cowan saw by what little light there 
was that tears were standing in her eyes. He came to her, put his 
arms about her, and, without a word, pressed his lips to hers in a long 
tender kiss, then asked, while she was struggling to free herself,—“ Am 
I forgiven, sweetness ?” 

“No,” she said, decidedly, and ran to her room. 

He entered the drawing-room and found Mrs. Arden on the divan. 
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He kissed her hand and knelt down by her side, asking for her assist- 
ance. She put both her hands on his head and kissed him quietly on 
the eyes. 

“ Never mind, poor boy,” she said, “ it will all come right. I can- 
not let her go yet. She is not good for much, but she is the best I 
have, my only one.” 

As Cowan left the house he heard a sad voice singing : 


“ Behuet dich Gott, es war zu schon gewesen, 
Behuet dich Gott, es hat nicht sollen sein.” 


v. 
THE PURSUIT. 


“Good the judgment of a father ; 
Better still, a mother’s counsel ; 
Best of all, one’s own decision. 

* * * * * * 


Better be the whiting’s sister, 
And the friend of perch and salmon, 
Than an old man’s slave and darling.” 


CowaAN is sitting in his quarters alone, smoking his after-dinner 
cigar ; his Irish setter is lying on the rug: before the fire-place, and the 
black kitten is coiled up on the divan. Without, the March winds are 
rattling the shutters, 

“So that little dream of mine,” he said to himself, “is over. All 
my interest in my work for the past two years has been for her sake, 
—why should I care for my own? But, then, we should do our duty 
for duty’s sake, we are told; oh, yes, that is all very well, but I do not 
care to,” he said, impatiently, and walked about the room. “TI can 
only drift now. Yet, how she has become a part of my life! wherever 
I turn there is some reminder of her. No act of mine that was not in 
some way connected with a thought of her. 

“ But why should I make myself unhappy over a frivolous girl 
that does not care for me? Have I loved her all this time, and did 
she never really love me at all? Ah, yes, when I kissed her little 
hand and it turned cold and trembled in mine, did she not love me 
then? Why, then, should she rave about Riederer, and worry that 
sweet little madonna mother so, if she loved me? When I told her the 
mock fairy-tale at Cranston’s, did not her color come and go with the 
pulses of her heart? But wherefore, if she loved me, did she encourage 
Von Arnim, while I was far away, so that he should propose to her? 
And when I kissed her at Franzensbad, did she not put out her hands 
for one instant, as if about to admit a little love for me? And now 
I hear the old. baron is her constant attendant! I cannot understand.” 
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He sat down again, with a dejected air, when suddenly he caught 
sight of a little vial lying before him. 

“ Ah, there is the secret! Love and jealousy I accepted in one 
gift. If I should break it? Then, the gypsy said, my love will pass 
at once to another. What does that mean? . Shall J love another, or 
shall my love for her pass to another, who will then love her as I do 
now? Let us try it.” He stepped over to the fire-place. “TI will 
hold it thus over the cold marble, and then—no,—no, I do not care to 
love another ; let fate decide in her own way.” 

The servant entered with a letter; it had a foreign post-mark, one 
unfamiliar to him; he recognized the handwriting as Miss Arden’s 
and tore the letter open; it was dated at Monaco. There was not 
much in it, only that they were traveling a little previous to returning 
home, which she thought would be in August. Then came a little 
joke: she had decided to try her luck at the bank, for if the old saying 
be true, considering her luck in love, she thought she ought to break 
the bank. Venice she spoke of as a probable resting-place on the way. 

“ No address by which I can reach her,” said Cowan, as he threw 
down the letter ; “no clue to finding her but the fact that they will 
probably stop in Venice for a while—I will go to Venice.” 

A lover’s decision, truly. The 10th of June—the cadet examina- 
tions over—found him on board of the French steamer, bound for Havre. 
In Geneva, according to previous arrangement, he was joined by Mac- 
naughten from Spain, and by another comrade from Paris, and then 
the three set out on a walking tour across the Alps. That was a won- 
derful tour, never to be forgotten. The views of the valley of 
Chamonix through the rifts in the fog, coming out like a negative 
plate being developed, as they climbed up to the Pavilion Bellevue; 
the snow-storm on the Col des Fours, where the snow lay waist-deep 
and all the stakes that marked the path were blown down, and they 
were all but lost in the driving snow; the Allée Blanche and Cour- 
mayeur, lying so restfully between these grand giants that rise into the 
regions of perpetual snow ; the steep ascent to the Theodul Pass past 
the sharp peak of the Matterhorn, so near it seemed that they could 
touch its abrupt rocky sides ; down over the great glacier to Zermatt. 
These scenes of magnificent grandeur and the bracing air gave life an 
intenser interest and reality and drove away all melancholy. 

From Brieg they went over the Simplon down to the plains of 
Italy: What a transition from the cold, rugged Alps, to the land of 
sun and olives! How peacefully the rich land lay there in the warm 
sun! No wonder it has been fought over by the armies of Europe! 
It was the very atmosphere of love, and in consequence Cowan began 
to grow restless as soon as they reached the lakes. At Bellagio he can 
loiter along no more, but must leave his friends to hurry post to 
Venice. 
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All day long, day after day, he roamed about afoot or skimmed 
along in a gondola aimlessly, hoping to see a face, yet he saw it not. 
One day as he was gliding along on the canal in a gondola, he saw a 
woman, holding a little girl by the hand, crossing the bridge before 
him. Can it be the gypsy woman? He landed and followed hurriedly 
in pursuit, but he did not find her. 

“ Yet it may be a good omen,” he said. 

A week passed and he decided to go to Munich. He strolled over 
to take a last look at the lion of St. Mark. Then he decided to enter 
St. Mark’s; it had a curious fascination for him, this tinge of the 
East on everything. He wandered about, trying to picture to himself 
Venice in its golden days, when suddenly he found himself face to face 
with Miss Arden. She gave a little cry of surprise: there before them 
on the cold floor lay the two vials broken in pieces, the sweet odor 
of roses filling the air like incense. They gazed upon each other, and 
behold, the love of each passed to the other, and there was no trace 
remaining of jealously or pride,—only true love and faith. 

He took both her hands in his and kissed them reverently. 

“So a little warmth has come into that fairy heart, after all,” he said, 
smiling. 

“ And you will never be dignified and reserved again?” she said, 
archly. ‘“ You saw only my pride and would not see my love for you,” 
she added. 

“ And you credited me only with jealousy,” he answered. 

“ How the little imps of pride and jealousy have worried us !” she 
said; “but life will be all the sweeter now. And the gypsy woman 
told us true.” 

“ Yes,” said the gentle voice of the little mother coming up behind 
them, “ you have won the warlock fight.” Then, turning to her 
daughter, “ And you are not going to marry the baron, after all my 
persuasions ?” 

Miss Arden bit her lip, but her face brightened at once : 

“Do you know, little mother, I believe he was in iove with you all 
the time.” 

Then it was Mrs. Arden’s turn to look displeased, but her daugh- 
ter langhed so merrily that she soon smiled again. 

Then they passed out into the light of heaven. They did not 
notice the dark figure of a woman, holding a little girl by the hand, 
over against the great campanile, smiling blessings upon them as they 
passed, as a guardian angel might. So they passed on, these two, in 
happiness, and lived a life of love and faith, free from all pride and 
jealousy. No one.was ever refused an alms by them, for whenever 
they gave they felt that they were but paying the debt they owed the 
dark-eyed gypsy woman. 

















RAMMING IN NAVAL DUELS. 


AvTHORITIES differ as to the relative importance of the three 
principal weapons of naval warfare, the ram, the gun, and the torpedo. 
A diligent study of the expressed thoughts of prominent English 
officers leads one to think that though the gun and torpedo have been 
more written about and received more attention, yet, the importance of 
the ram is second to neither of them. The importance of a weapon 
depends so largely on the circumstances of its use that it is difficult to 
assign an exact value to it. 

English authorities practically agree that, in a fleet action of 
modern ships, one-half of the defeated fleet will be captured and the 
other half destroyed. Of the half destroyed, two-thirds will be by 
the ram, one-sixth by the gun, and one-sixth by the torpedo. Of those 
that are captured, one-half of them will be by the gun, one-third by 
the ram, and one-sixth will be demoralized by torpedoes. 

In duels, the value of the ram is great in the early part of the 
encounter, but later on its importance becomes second to that of the 
gun. I do not believe that in duels and fleet-actions the ram will be 
reserved for the coup de grace, as some would have us believe. The 
ram will be actively employed from the first of the engagement. 

The naval battles of the future will doubtless be more frequently 
duels than fleet-actions. Fleet-actions will be fewer than they have 
been and duels and. “two to ones” increase in number. It is there- 
fore well to study duel fighting carefully, but in this study it will be 
found puzzling to deduce general rules that will apply in all cases. 
The best that can be done will be to give a few elementary principles. 
The rule must and will be, in future naval fights, to sink and destroy, 
leaving capture as a mere possibility. 

Let us see what use we will make of the ram. The force of the 


blow with a ram is expressed by the well-known me hence it varies 


directly as the weight of the ship, and as the square of her velocity. 
Speed, then, is very important in a vessel to be used in ramming, in 
order that the blow may be forcible, and it also gives many advantages 
in maneuvring. The spur, or ram proper, should be as pointed ‘as 
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possible, consistent with proper lateral and crushing strength. It has 
been said that the ship with the greatest speed can always ram one that 
is slower, but this is doubtful. Extreme handiness, in a vessel fitted 
with a ram, is a desirable quality, in order that we may readily strike 
the blow. 

In order to use the ram effectively we must be perfectly familiar 
with our ship, we must know to a nicety what she will do while 
going ahead at various speeds with different helm-angles, while back- 
ing at various speeds with different helm-angles, with headway on and 
the engines backing, and with sternway on and the engines going 
ahead. We must have had a large amount of practice under these 
different conditions, so that we may know intuitively what the ship 
will do under certain conditions, without resorting to diagrams and 
tables. 

Assuming our ship to be an average one fitted with a ram, a fair 
amount of bow and stern fire, a heavy broadside fire, and a moderate 
protection in the way of armor, meeting an opponent of similar 
build, we begin the action by steaming dead for him. When well 
within range, fire is opened with bow guns. Broadside batteries are 
loaded and trained well forward. On arriving at two thousand yards 
range, we bring the enemy one point on the bow and steer a compass 
course. At the proper moment, which is determined by calculation, 
using the known advance and transfer of our vessel and the estimated 
speed, course, and distance of the enemy, we fire the bow gun, in order 
to mask our movements, and the helm is put hard over to make the 
thrust, The enemy to avoid being rammed must either slow down or 
put his helm so as to turn towards us. To continue on or turn from us 
will be fatal. His best move is to slow down for about a minute and 
then go ahead full speed. If he slows down we will ease our helm, 
still endeavoring to strike him, and we will also ease our helm if he 
alters his course. Both ships will endeavor to avoid meeting exactly 
end on, for the result would probably be mutual destruction. 

Now is the instant that a captain must be able to handle his ship 
with the dexterity and nicety that a fencing master does his foil. A 
slight touch of the helm avoids end on collision, and another slight 
touch causes a very oblique hit to be made which may produce damage 
by side rasping and may cause the destruction of the enemy’s stern, 
stearing-gear, or propeller. All guns, heavy and light, that can be 
brought to bear should be ready for this supreme moment, and, if fired 
at the proper instant, must cause considerable destruction. The guns 
should all be trained well forward, as previously stated, in order that 
we may fire at the earliest possible moment, and thus demoralize the 
return broadside. The helm must now be jammed hard over, so as to 
cross close to the enemy’s stern. After this, the enemy’s movements 
will determine whether the action will be continued as one in which 
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the gun will be the principal weapon, or whether the ram will again 
come into play. Few actions will occur wherein this first onslaught 
will not give a decided advantage to one of the ships through the 
damage sustained by the other, and the result of many actions will be 
determined by the skill of the captain in this first chapter of the 
duel. 

Minor conditions may slightly change the incidents of the attack, 
but the above is a description of what the majority of ship duels will 
probably be, in the near future. As the ram and ramming tactics 
form such a large part of the action, it is easily seen that a study of 
the subject is very important. 

It is impracticable, in this short article, to take examples of duels 
in which the ships are unequally matched, but a summary of general 
principles and maxims may be given. 

1. Speed is a prime essential in a vessel intended to employ ram- 
ming tactics. 

2. Turning-ability should be great, and to help meet this end the 
vessel should have twin screws and steam or hydraulic steering gear. 

3. Bow- and stern-fire should be strong; the heaviest gun in the 
ship should have a wide bow train. 

4, Hither or both broadsides should be capable of being fired from 
the conning tower. 

5. High speed should be maintained throughout the action unless 
absolute necessity requires slowing, stopping, or backing. 

6. The cases will be extremely rare in which it will not be proper 
to turn towards the enemy. When there is considerable difference in 
the tactical diameters, the ship with the smaller diameter may, with 
advantage, turn in the opposite direction. 

7. It is well to make the attack from to windward on account of 
the smoke from guns and funnels. 

8. The first to enter the turning-circle of the other has the advan- 
tage, and hence the manceuvre to turn under the stern of the other 
should be commenced as soon as possible. 

Those who are in command and are eligible to command of our 
vessels will do well to consider this subject thoroughly, and a close 
study of the works of Freemantle, Colomb, and Bethell, of the British 
navy, atid of Hoff, of our own navy, will give many valuable ideas. 


F. R. BRAINARD, 
Ensign USN. 


Vou. VI. N. 8.—No. 3. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


CoLONEL LonesBow had spent several days at Fort Saco very much 
to his satisfaction, apparently, for not only in public was he in the best 
possible humor, but in the seclusion of his own quarters he could not 
keep from laughing. 

Every now and then he would lay back in his chair and give way 
to fits of mirth which he strove to render inaudible, but which became 
so frequent that his best friends, had they known his condition, could 
not have determined whether he was reading “ Pickwick” or had just 
been made a brigadier. 

Two days this lasted, and then the following morning the colonel 
got out of bed long before reveille, dressed himself very carefully, 
buttoned his coat to the chin, and at the first tap of the drum he was 
out on the parade. 

There were at this post two companies of troops under the command 
respectively of Captain Larriker and Lieutenant Bimble. The colo- 
nel’s predecessor was old Major Gassett, himself and wife both so 
long in the service and on this particular station that they looked upon 
it as a home, and had established themselves accordingly. 

The major believed in making himself comfortable. In all other 
respects he was tolerant as a Roman senator, but on this point pugna- 
cious and unyielding as a junior doctor of divinity. He saw to it that 
everything at the post in the way of space, supplies, and soldiers con- 
tributed to his bodily ease. That was what they were there for, and 
the major had too much respect for his military superiors to neglect 
the obligations laid upon him for the proper use of rules and material. 
“Government property is for government use, and I am the govern- 
ment,” said the major. 

The ditch, therefore, was pretty much filled up with his cow-house, 
hen-coops, and pig-stys, the parade-ground devoted to pasture, the 
week’s wash, and Mrs. Gassett’s menagerie of cats, dogs, birds, and 
milk-pans. 

To this Captain Larriker would have contributed baby-carriages 
and go-carts, but the major drew the line at children, and the only 
orders he issued rigidly compelled the withdrawal of all such litter 
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from the grass. And Captain Larriker, to whom was permitted the 
enjoyment of a small fraction of the ditch and its privileges, held his 
peace, turned his children into the scarp-gallery, and accepted the 
chance of fresh milk and home-made sausage as compensation. 

Lieutenant Bimble expected little and got less. Being of a horti- 
cultural turn of mind he made a few feeble essays at a border of pinks 
and a pot or two of roses before his door, but the system of animated 
nature belonging to his neighbor played such havoc with any floral 
promise that rather than spend his whole time in their defense he re- 
treated to a rear casemate, the huge embrasure of which he turned 
into as much of a hot-house as the defensive plans of General Totten 
permitted. , 

But, unfortunately, watering his plants with that generosity their 
progress merited, a bit of a dribble escaped and made its way slowly 
down the outside wall. 

Major Gassett spying this one day as he stood below, watching the 
energetic scramble of his pigs for their breakfast, was greatly shocked 
at such a sore defacement of a “ permanent work, sir, a permanent 
work, an essential part, sir, of our coast defense,” and poor Bimble 


was ordered to remove his “‘ muck and weeds” forthwith. 
There was another officer who was like the Blessed Damosel in one 
respect, “the wonder was not quite yet gone” from his round eyes as 


he strove to remember whence he came and where he was. 

This was Lieutenant Trellice, recently joined from the Academy, 
with morbid ideas of discipline, police, and efficiency. He found him- 
self very heavily sat upon at all hours of the day, until Major Gassett, 
who was not without some native shrewdness, finally accumulated 
everything upon this youngster’s head to keep him out of mischief, so 
that for some time he had rejoiced in a surfeit of occupation as quarter- 
master, commissary, post-treasurer, adjutant, ordnance-officer, recorder 
of all boards and courts, and in charge of such remnants of the school 
and library as had escaped the major’s requisition upon whatever could 
make life pleasant to himself. 

This comprised the garrison, with the exception of the post-surgeon, 
who had so little to do that years ago he had taken to philology and 
numismatics, and had evolved theories upon the origin of man, speech, 
and currency that would have made a sensation, could he only have 
found a publisher. 

But, as is well known, pleasure lies in the search and not in the 
possession, and there have been men who spilled a box of pins simply 
for the satisfaction of picking them up. So the doctor just kept on 
adding to his acquisitions until he became another evidence of the 
immortality that belongs to us, as the content involves and proves the 
cup. A man learns so much that he has no use for on this earth, and 
the universe opens out around him into such a surplus of worlds, that 
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any blockhead ought to see how one must be the complement of the 
other and both necessary for the whole. 

Of course, there was little time or disposition to attend to mere 
military detail among these cottagers. Drill and guard duty were not 
unknown, but the one mainly consisted of “ rests” under the shelter of 
the maples along the walk, and the other was reduced to a sentinel who 
lazily saluted any officer that wandered sufficiently near to warrant the 
effort. 

Sometimes an inspector made a ripple on the surface of post life, 
but the gravity of the article was too obstinate for more than a very 
mild and transient agitation, and nothing ever penetrated the dull 
depths of the interior where pig and precedent “held undisturbed 
their ancient reign.” 

If this functionary chanced to arrive on a Monday he would as- 
sume a becoming severity of demeanor at sight of clothes-lines on the 
parade, where the Gassett underwear fluttered in graceful catenaries, 
but he was bound to relax at lunch-time, for of such dishes as mother 
Gassett herself took in hand the first mouthful was a temptation, the 
next a beatitude, and even the last a regret. 

But into this sleepy hollow had Colonel Longbow at length de- 
scended, and at first was almost overcome by the general somnolence 
of the place. His arrival had been expected with abundant curiosity. 
Most of them, however, concluded that he would step quietly into the 
perquisites and conveniences of his predecessor, and settle down into the 
good old way of making himself thoroughly at home, as became a 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery who had tasted the vanity of ambition 
and knew the value of peace. 

Nor was there much in his past history, as known to Fort Saco, 
that furnished any great cause for alarm. But they forgot that it 
makes a vast difference with a man whether he has the opportunity of 
making a road for himself or is compelled to travel in the ruts of 
another. And there is much to be expected of a person who takes to 
Shakespeare and independent command late in life. It is like building 
a fire with seasoned oak rather than green chestnut. 


‘‘Then feels he like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortez as with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.”’ 


Really there was no necessity for this, but it is to literature what red 
morocco binding is to boards, and as much of a picture as any Meis- 
sonier ever painted, so we hang it up here. 

New forces were at work in the colonel, and he rejoiced mightily at 
finding such a field for their exercise, and was heedless of any uneasi- 
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ness or annoyance growing out of his proposed surgery as Abernethy 
could have been. 

We left Longbow just on the point of going to reveille. This is 
never a difficult job for a man who retires early, sleeps well, and is 
fond of morning air. But the garrison at Fort Saco had fallen into 
slipshod ways. For Major Gassett the day began at about ten o’clock, 
when he put his signature to the morning report and held long consul- 
tations with his gardener about the sweet corn and green peas which 
Private Spudd was expected to furnish in successive relays nearly the 
year round. 

Old Corporal Putney, who had served under Colonel Longbow 
before and whose experience of official transformations was extensive, 
predicted stormy weather and brushed up considerably just before the 
colonel’s arrival, but two days had passed now with no sign of trouble 
and the corporal shook his head and said to himself they were all 
alike, married or bachelors, and too fond of arm-chairs and rump- 
steak, which two things constituted the corporal’s idea of heaven after 
a life’s struggle with barrack benches and contract beef. 

The colonel stepped out briskly on the morning in question, but, 
quick as he was, such ceremony of reveille as still survived was over 
before he crossed the parade. This was of small diameter, however, 
and the colonel’s sharp command penetrated the area like the call of a 
newsboy : “Halt there! Fallin your companies !” 

The men, most of them, stopped, uncertain what to think, but the 
sergeants had caught the order and repeated it: “Fall in here!” 
Everybody was buttoning up his jacket, and Corporal Putney, who 
troubled himself very little about roll-calls, recognized the voice of 
one having authority outside there, and got into his garments with the 
alacrity of a veteran, feeling in his bones that the day of judgment 
was at hand. 

“ Are your men all present, sergeant?” was the colonel’s next in- 
quiry. That official hesitated, but took refuge in the old formula, 
“ Present or accounted for, colonel,” while the sergeant of the other 
company, in his turn, not so gifted with the resources of service, 
bluntly answered, “ No, sir.” 

Both were directed to prepare a list of absentees and also to send 
at once for their officers. 

There was much scurrying to and fro and a noisy rapping at doors. 
Here and there heads were projected, mostly of the feminine sort, who, 
as having much less to put on and much more curiosity in case of 
alarm, usually get first to the window. 

Dilatory soldiers continued to creep into ranks, not altogether dis- 
liking the fun, and the doctor at last turned out, for there were rumors 
of cholera among the shipping, and the doctor was feeling quite cheer- 
ful over the prospect of work. 
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Meanwhile, Colonel Longbow paced back and forth, looking as 
harmless and innocent as an apple-blossom. One would have supposed 
that he had as little to do with the present disturbance as the old 
thirty-two-pounders that occupied the corner at all possible angles of 
inclination upon the rotting skids. 

Finally Lieutenant Bimble came on the ground, and was ordered by 
the colonel to supervise the preparation of the statistics expected from 
his sergeant. 

Captain Larriker appeared, and was dispatched on a similar 
errand. 

Just at this moment a drummer came by with a bundle under his 
arm. “ Where are you going?” questioned the colonel. 

“To h’ist the flag, sir.” 

“ Really ; put it down and send the sergeant of the guard here.” 

“ He’s gone over to his quarters, sir.” 

“Go get him.” And the colonel resumed his promenade. 

Lieutenant Trellice reported, and was excused pending the deter- 
mination of the status of the rest of the command. Larriker now 
stepped up with a list of seven absentees, but the strength present and 
the total still failed to agree, and the captain was directed to resume 
his investigation. 

As for Mr. Bimble he had no head for figures, and his sergeant 
was entirely upset by the novelty of these inquiries. Trellice advised 
them to send for the last muster-roll, and went off and sat down in 
the shade that he might enjoy the business as thoroughly as possible. 

Meantime, the sergeant of the guard had been found, there appar- 
ently was no officer of the day, and the former was directed to fall in 
his guard, escort the flag to the staff with a relief, raise it himself, 
and return to the colonel. Larriker was still short two men, but 
Bimble had dissected his total strength successfully, and with his com- 
pany was allowed to retire, after a polite intimation from Longbow 
that he expected to find him on the ground at all roll-calls hereafter. 

In time, by the aid of a suggestion or two from the file-closers, 
and several of the men themselves, who were getting hungry and 
knew more about their bunkies than anybody else, Coptsin Larriker 
located all hands and withdrew after the hardest morning’s work he 
had performed since the last change of station. 

The sergeant of the guard, having been assured that it would cost 
him his warrant, to say nothing of financial adjuncts and local liberty, 
if ever he permitted the flag of the United States of America to go 
on its travels alone, promptly retired to the consolation of his morning 
smoke, not without thoughts of his own upon the new deal at Fort 
Saco. 

Bimble took refuge with his flower-pots and vines, and Larriker, 
knowing that it was a long time to breakfast, mixed himself a cock- 
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tail, which, considering the shock to his system of these extraordinary 
events, did him no harm. 

Lieutenant Trellice, who neither smoked nor drank, sharpened a 
lead-pencil, and sat down to his desk among returns, rosters, and requi- 
sitions, humming a hymn of thanksgiving over the evident ruins of 
the old régime. 

And Corporal Putney went cheerfully to work polishing the 
buttons of his dress-coat, clearly foreseeing that hereafter there would 
be more parade and less fatigue. 

News of these proceedings having been brought to the old ordnance 
sergeant, he immediately laid in a fresh stock of writing material, 
every previous effort of his to open up communications with depots of 
supply having been summarily squelched by Major Gassett, on the 
theory that the very worst thing you could do was to remind anybody 
in authority of your existence: ‘No, no, sergeant, they will only 
come down on you for reports and estimates and more reports. Better 
keep what you have, sergeant, and say nothing; it saves a heap of 
trouble.” 

Still Colonel Longbow paced back and forth, looking now at the 
flag overhead and now at the clothes-poles below, enjoying the keenest 
of all satisfaction, that of something done and more to do. 

He called out the sergeant of the guard a second time, and sent 
him up to loosen the lower halliard and give the bunting a chance. 
This was followed by a short lecture on Cordage and the dynamics 
thereto appertaining. 

Then the sergeant was told that the flag was the symbol of a 
glorious past and of all the future hopes of more than thirty millions 
of men, specially intrusted to his keeping, the first thing to be thought 
of on waking, and the last thing that should occupy the cares and 
aspirations of the night. 

The sergeant saluted and returned to his duties. But his pipe he 
found had somehow lost its savor. He grew uneasy with something 
like the birth of a new sentiment, and went to the door to take another 
look at the flag and assure himself it was all right. He watched the 
wind roll out its folds, and finally his eye caught a copy of the “ Boston 
Speaker” some one had left in the window. This he picked up and, 
strangely enough, it opened at,— 


‘Take thy banner and beneath 
The war-cloud’s encircling wreath 
Guard it till our homes are free, 
Guard it—God will prosper thee.’’ 


The sergeant put the book away, but from that moment life to him 
seemed to take a larger purpose, and thereafter the duties of the day 
seen through his morning’s smoke loomed up in wider prospect. 
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So much fresh air gave the colonel an appetite and sent him in to 
breakfast just as the doctor came out, this time for sick call, relieving 
the colonel’s mind of any anxiety on that score. The colonel fed by 
himself, seeing he had work to do, and preferring to be unhampered by 
any social constraints. 

At a still later time Captain Larriker was in a semi-dazed state, 
not yet successful in adjusting himself to the new conditions, at least 
he reported to the colonel, as officer of the day, in a coat covered with 
service chevrons, not of the regulation pattern, but that placed in 
grimy evidence by the soup and coffee of many an ancient meal, 
recording itself in stains and blotches that had all the variety and 
attractiveness of a Water Street table-cloth. 

The colonel took a good look at this frontispiece to Larriker’s 
volume, and then abruptly said, “Captain, what would you do to 
an enlisted man who should present himself at inspection in such a 
looking coat as yours ?” 

Larriker peered down upon the map of his transgressions as it was 
projected upon the ample breast of the venerable garment in question. 
The view, though foreshortened, was far from reassuring. 

It reminded the captain somehow of a railway cut, and, uneasily 
shifting from one foot to another, Larriker finally confessed,—“ Colonel, 
I—I—would put him under the pump.” 

It soon became evident that the new commanding officer intended 
to take nothing for granted, and that under his administration there 
would be no comfort in living except according to the provisions of 
the rules and articles for the government of the armies of the United 
States, and if any doubt should arise not explained by said articles, 
then according to the colonel’s construction thereof. 

On this basis there was plain sailing and a reasonable amount of 
sea room. Otherwise a lee shore and shipwreck were unavoidable. 

Captain Larriker had one consolation, and that was his violin. 
About tactics in his case there was a novelty that long occasioned 
embarrassment, but he manifested a disposition to learn, and his com- 
manding officer took care that his opportunities should be frequent, so 
frequent, in fact, that wild notions of resignation now and then bothered 
the captain, seldom, however, proof to the strains of “Sweet Home” 
and “ Way down upon the Suwanee River,” executed with variations 
of Larriker’s own, the tender appeal of which would have made a 
Diogenes gracious, for the eaptain’s violin was a wonderful affair. We 
have heard it ourselves and never could account for the mystery. 
Every note seemed “ to trail clouds of glory” after it in the shape of a 
thousand and one pulsations, widening out farther and fainter, this 
violin only seeming to give a theme to a host of others away in the 
distance as the play of the shadow below follows that of the bough so 
far above. 
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The colonel, who generally thought all music a nuisance, except 
the fife and drum, began now to throw open his window and listen, 
instead of locking the door and going to bed when Larriker drew the 
bow. 

In the prosecution of his new studies the captain was surprised to 
find the army regulations so interesting. Unexpected surprises lurked 
all along the text, for between the original, the subsequent revise, and 
the later decision it was like a novel of Wilkie Collins. You could 
never be certain that the tenor of one page would not be upset by the 
purport of the next, and the index kept up the enchantment, exhibiting 
from an entirely independent point of view the whole matter. A 
happy manual indeed of military procedure it was, where familiarity 
with the application could never breed contempt and must insure a 
total impartiality. 

The colonel having found out Larriker’s strong point, set him to 
work at once. Wherever was found in the ranks an emigrant from the 
lands between the Rhine and the Vistula there was sure to be har- 
mony oozing, like Bob Acre’s courage, out of some finger’s end, and with 
these and the regular musicians the captain organized a half score of 
performers in a very respectable compilation of marches and airs, 
national and local. 

To Lieutenant Bimble was intrusted the police and care of the 
reservation, and never was so square a man so squarely placed in so 
square a hole. In fact, it was almost more.than the colonel could do to 
keep enough of the area for a drill-ground. 

The whole place was lit up with masses of fuchsia, of lilies, and 
of amaranth ; geraniums glowed along the parade; pinks, pansies, and 
mignonette bordered the walks, and it was only a persistent watch on 
the colonel’s part that kept a woodbine off the flag-staff. 

It is difficult to get even a moderate enthusiast to believe that the 
earth was created for any other purpose than to testify in his behalf 
and contribute to his assistance. The ardent democrat looks forward 
to a world republic, there is a Tory or two still left to keep sacred the 
30th of January, and hope for the day when the king-shall come to his 
own again, and many a faithful soul is waiting for the return of the 
ten tribes and the rebuilding of the temple. 

Nor were Larriker and Bimble so much mistaken in the belief that 
the chief end of man is to fill the world with beauty and melody. 
Time so spent yields a better harvest than wrangling over rosters or 
discussing the skeletons in every closet except the nearest. “ Rosies 
of Rheims”—what a name to echo through the dreams of some hot 
night in July—accompanied by the tinkle of ice and glasses and a 
vision of the bubbles as they swiftly rise and break against the brim 
that the fevered lip seeks and cannot capture. 

Undoubtedly Bimble was wrong in attempting to turn the flag-staff 
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into a bean-pole. The line must be drawn somewhere, and between 
Bimble’s spade and Larriker’s band Colonel Longbow occasionally 
thought of Frankenstein, and wondered if one extravagance could only 
be killed at the cost of provoking ten greater. 

As it was of a far more prosaic character, Lieutenant Trellice went 
about his work very quietly. It involved the thorough police of the 
post and the suppression of every rookery on the reservation. There 
was a row of hovels that served as a shelter for a dozen or so of the 
married men. Here consternation ruled supreme when the word went 
forth that these, too, must go. 

Various urgent appeals were made to the colonel by old soldiers, 
who got themselves up as in their “orderly” days, and fell back upon 
tradition for the manner of a stringently orthodox salute. Old wives 
came who had seen more years of service than Longbow himself, and 
in some cases they were aided by their daughters, who relied upon 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks rather than the wear and tear of time to 
warrant an interference in behalf of “my father, the sergeant.” 

The colonel seemed very obdurate, but at last, in recognition of the 
importunities that pressed upon him from all sides, it came to be under- 
stood that residence on the premises was granted, subject to stated 
inspections which should establish the cleanliness of everything con- 
nected therewith. Everybody went to work with brooms, whitewash, 
hammer, and nails, until the process of repair was painfully manifest, 
and the entire vicinity was limed and acidified into that obtrusive dis- 
play of artificial sanitation so contrary to the graceful withdrawal of 
all her deformities under moss and fern, lichen and vine, that nature 
promotes to the great advantage of the landscape if not the atmosphere. 

The lieutenant, however, made short work with the ditch by the 
heroic method of starting a fire at one end under a high wind. He 
had caused some of the more portable and less infected material to be 
carried away, but there was enough left to bring out a fire alarm in the 
adjacent village, when they trundled the old engine nearly half-way 
to the post before it was learned that nothing more was at hazard than 
old Major Gassett’s domestic establishment from sty to dove-cot. 

And when the débris was cleared away they discovered a cunette 
quite like the water-channels of old Jerusalem, recently brought to 
light. This being restored to its original use, soon made even the 
ditch a very comfortable place of resort, and it added itself to the 
purlieus of the visitor, and in due time established its reputation for 
four-leaved clover to such an extent that there was hardly a summer 
afternoon when Strephon and Chloe might not be found, like busy bees 
bent to improve each shining hour, in search of honey for future moons. 

Finally Colonel Longbow sanctioned generally the dwelling of mar- 
ried men apart from the barrack, on condition that small yards, front 
and rear of each tenement, should be devoted to vegetables and flowers 
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respectively, and he constituted Lieutenant Bimble general superin- 
tendent of cultivation and construction, with a fixed reward offered 
of five dollars for the first quart of strawberries, and of three dollars 
for the finest bunch of assorted flowers, thereby setting at its proper 
distance above the desires of the eye a just satisfaction of the palate. 

And the things that Bimble did with nothing but packthread and 
brushwood, and anything whatever in botany of convolvular tenden- 
cies, from the morning-glory to the Concord grape, may still be remem- 
bered by the veteran readers of these chronicles,—at least, such of them 
as are now living—with their third wives. Many a present standard 
taste dates its esthetic development from the object-lessons in berry and 
bouquet of my old friend Bimble. 

The growth of the hot-house, like the graces of Phryne, have 
nothing of the charms of nature which so generously embellish country 
road-side and mountain brook. No fruit has the savor of the raspberry 
that ripens in the sun by the pasture fence, or the blueberry that grows 
between the rocks just on the rim of the shadow from the pines. 

What had been so bare a shelter as Laundress Row became, with a 
rose-bush or two, a hedge of sunflowers and a bunch of hollyhocks, 
quite like the cottages the novels tell us of in England. 

The crowning work of Lieutenant Bimble was displayed on the 
edge of the parade nearest the quarters occupied by Longbow, where a 
wide sweep of marigold, spanned by a chord of gladiolus, set forth the 
colonel’s monogram. But it contained a central mass of love-lies- 
bleeding, which imparted to his afternoon smoke a tinge of melancholy, 
notwithstanding his present usefulness to the service. 

In proportion as he studied Shakespeare and acknowledged a pre- 
monition of rheumatism in the right knee, he felt that it was not good 
for man to be alone. No one can recognize a weak point in his frame- 
work or a good thing in his books without a desire to share his discov- 
eries in pain and pleasure. Some companion whose sympathy shall 
make both a blessing is inevitable, and the struggle for life has evolved 
as the best it can do with purely animal conditions, the dog and the cat. 

Hence the Heavenly Powers took up the problem and offered 
a present to Adam of Eve, and envy at their happiness made a devil 
out of him who was once the Son of the Morning. 

Howbeit, whether in compounding a plaster or in securing light 
upon the dark places in “The Taming of the Shrew,” two heads are 

‘wiser than one. “Faith,” once thought the colonel, “there’s small 
choice in rotten apples ;” but now, ah, now, “sacred and sweet was all 
he saw”—in whom ? 


H. W. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION.” 


PART I. 


1794-1812. 
(Continued from page 180.) 


As daylight reddened the east, rendering objects visible, and allowing 
glimpses of the battlements and gray walls of the Bashaw’s fortress to 
be seen, “ Old Ironsides,” under whole top-sails, spanker, and jib, moved 
majestically through the water, with batteries manned and everything 
cleared for action. Preble, calm, silent, and preoccupied, stood by the 
weather mizzen-top-mast backstays, his eyes fastened intently upon 
Fort English, which was wreathed in a cloud of smoke. Anon a 
fierce gleam of ruddy light would shoot athwart the lowering mass of 
sulphurous vapor, followed by a sullen roar and the rush of the projec- 
tile. The sailing-master stood a few paces back from Preble, while 
Captain Chauncy watched with interest the movements of the smaller 
vessels as they fired through the openings in the rocks. Gathering head- 
way, and under beautiful command of the helm, the frigate swept 
onward to play her part in the game of war. Asif preparing for more 
serious work, realizing that the decisive moment had arrived, the Turk- 
ish cannonade sensibly slackened, as though the gunners were taking 
breath preparatory to concentrating their efforts on the grand old 
frigate. The dark, heavy canopy lifted, affording Preble an opportu- 
nity to signalize to his eight gunboats, who were closely engaged with 
the thirteen that were left to the enemy, as well as with their galleys, . 
to withdraw. He knew that their ammunition must be well-nigh ex- 
hausted, and the exhausted crews would gladly welcome a short respite 
from duty. Leaning on their still warm and smoking pieces, the 
American sailors watch the “Constitution” move into the line of fire. 
From his palace the Bashaw had watched the motions of the American 
squadron, and affected contempt for both guns and vessels. To an offi- 
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cer of rank standing by he remarked, “ They will mark their distance 
for tacking ; they area sort of Jews, who have no appetite for fighting.” 
The palace and terraces of the flat-roofed houses were covered with spec- 
tators, to witness the chastisement that awaited the Christian dogs if 
they ventured to approach within the shadow of the crescent-bedecked 
banner of the faithful. 

Fort English, the castle, crown, and mole batteries became suddenly 
enveloped in a circlet of fire, as their guns with a simultaneous roar 
belched forth their contents upon the American frigate. The specta- 
tors, unable to restrain their enthusiasm, bent eagerly forward, endeav- 
oring to pierce the fleecy rifts, mercifully shading from their eyes the 
misery and destruction of the misguided and doomed unbelievers. 

Arriving within easy distance, the “ Constitution” let fly her broad- 
side of round shot and grape upon the gunboats and galleys of the 
enemy, sinking one, shattering two, and rendering them useless, while 
the remainder sought safety in flight. Preble had his blood up now 
in good earnest, and as he felt the frigate tremble beneath his feet, his 
heart throbbed responsively with every broadside. Shouting to the 
men to take good aim, at the same time urging rapidity, the crew 
responded with enthusiasm, and a sheet of flame encircled the frigate 
from stem to stern. Preble continued on until he was within musket- 
shot distance of the mole. Throwing his maintop-sail aback, he 
worked his battery with fierce zeal and ardor. Ten broadsides were 
delivered, comprising four hundred round shot, in addition to large 
quantities of grape and canister. For nearly an hour the frigate re- 
mained at her post, vomiting forth a hurricane of missiles, until assured 
that the smaller craft were safely out of danger, filled her top-sail, and 
deliberately passed on beyond the range of the Bashaw’s guns. 

When the round shot of the “Constitution” began to whistle thick 
and fast around the ears of the exultant Turks, their gravity and dig- 
nity was sacrificed to their instincts of self-preservation. Their move- 
ments were accelerated when the sharp ping of grape-shot resounded 
through the air, causing their turbans to roll in the dust as they scram- 
bled to vacate their exposed positions. Many of the inhabitants fled 
into the interior, while the Bashaw and his spiritual adviser sought 
safety in the bomb-proof room of the “abode of happiness.” An offi- 
cer, one of the prisoners captured on board the “ Philadelphia,” who 
witnessed the scenes above described, was asked if the men who fought 
so were Americans or infernals in Christian shape sent to destroy the 
sons of the prophet. 

The “ Constitution” silenced the castle and two of the batteries. A 
36-pound shot struck the castle, passed through a wall, and, rebound- 
ing from the opposite wall, fell within six inches of Captain Bain- 
bridge, who was in bed, covering him with stones and mortar. He was 
rescued by his officers, bruised but not seriously injured. 
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Cooper, in commenting on the attack, says, “Such work as this 
ought not to have been done by any single ship that ever floated, with- 
out her being cut to pieces. Nevertheless, ‘Old Ironsides’ was not 
really hulled, or, if hulled at all, it was in a way so slight and peculiar, 
as to induce Preble to report her as not having been hulled. Nota 
man on board her was injured, though grape was sticking in her side, 
and had passed through her sails in considerable quantities. Three 
lower shrouds, two spring stays, two top-mast backstays, and the 
trusses, chains, and lifts of the mainyard were all shot away, the run- 
ning rigging suffered materially, and several round shot went through 
the canvas, but not a man was hurt. An anchor-stock was shot away, 
and the port bower-cable was cut. We think it probable that this last 
shot was the one which hit her figure-head. As Preble reports she was 
not hulled,—meaning doubtless struck fairly in her main body by a 
round shot,—and both an anchor-stock and a cable were hit, it follows 
that the shot or shots which did this mischief must have passed ahead. 
Owing to the manner in which the ship lay exposed to guns at different 
points, nothing was more likely to occur than this. At all events, it is 
known that ‘Old Ironsides’ then carried an image of Hercules, with 
his club, as her figure-head, and that the head of this figure was 
knocked away or materially injured before Tripoli. A canvas cover- 
ing was put on to conceal the blemish, and continued there for some 
months. Chauncy did good service that day, and has thus left his 
name connected with the history of the gallant ship. At eleven in the 
forenoon, after such a morning’s work, the ‘Constitution’ anchored 
safely about five miles from the town, with all the squadron around 
her, when all hands went to work to repair damages.” 

The balance of the month was occupied in making repairs to the 
bomb-vessels and preparing for another grand attack. Early in Sep- 
tember, 1804, a transport arrived from Malta, having, however, no 
intelligence from Commodore Barron and his squadron. - 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of September 2, Preble had the 
entire squadron under way, and continued so all night. All were 
ready for action, whenever the flag-ship should display the signal for 
work to commence. At three o’clock in the morning Preble directed 
that the gunboats should advance and begin an attack in the direction 
of Fort English, while the bomb-vessels proceeded to a point nearer the 
town and farther to the westward. As the gunboats bore down on the 
flotilla of the enemy, they slowly retreated under cover of the musketry 
on shore. The brigs and schooners pursued, in company with the gun- 
boats, as far as the depth of water would allow, passing within musket- 
shot of Fort English. The action now became divided, the brigs 
and schooners, with one division of gunboats, engaging Fort English, 
the other division paying special attention to the Algerian boats and 


galleys. 
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Preble, glass in hand, narrowly watched every phase of the engage- 
ment. Perceiving that the bomb-vessels were suffering severely from 
the fire to which they were exposed, Preble promptly started to their 
assistance. Running close to the rocks, the frigate interposed her mas- 
sive proportions between the batteries and battered, half sinking bomb- 
vessels. “Old Ironsides” hove to at a point where her broadside would 
bear effectively on a number of important works, while in return she 
had to face the muzzles of seventy heavy guns trained full upon her. 

Preble did not stop or pause to count the odds against him. He 
had work to do, and proceeded at once to business. The men worked 
like Trojans, and, believing firmly in the good luck and invincibility of 
“Old Ironsides,” as well as the ability of their tried commander, 
strained every nerve to gain the warm approbation of their grim 
leader. There was no lagging or hanging back, their hearts were in the 
work, and the consequence was the effect of the frigate’s fire surpassed 
all expectations. Never for a moment did her guns cease to belch 
forth their deadly tempest, carrying death and dismay into the ranks 
of the enemy. Cooper in his history states : “ Here the frigate opened 
as warm a fire as probably ever came out of the broadside of a single- 
decked ship. The whole harbor in the vicinity of the town was 
glittering with the spray of her shot, and each battery, as usual, was 
silenced as soon as it drew her attention. After throwing more than 
three hundred shot, besides grape and canister, the frigate hauled 
off, having previously ordered the other vessels to retire from action 
by signal.” 

It had been the custom to attack when easterly winds prevailed, as 
they would permit injured or crippled vessels to retreat in safety. At 
half-past four the wind commenced to haul to the northward, admon- 
ishing Preble to make an offing, which he at once proceeded to do. 
In this attack the Turks used a number of shells, in addition to round 
shot and other projectiles. One shell split the maintop-sail of the 
frigate, damaging it seriously, but without delay it was got into the 
top, and the sailmakers plied their needles, while their messmates 
beneath them loaded and fired with marvelous celerity and dispatch. 
The foretop-sail also sustained a rent from the fragments of a shell, 
while the jib had injuries requiring several yards of canvas to repair. 
The running rigging as well as sails suffered more or less, and main 
sheet, fore-tackle, lifts, braces, and bow-lines were all included in the 
list of “cut and stranded.” Although exposed to the uninterrupted 
fire of seventy guns from the batteries, strange to relate, not a man on 
board the frigate had received the slightest injury. No wonder Jack 
deemed the vessel to be under the guidance of a lucky star, and went 
into action, no matter under what circumstances, firmly convinced in 
the superiority of his ship and his ability to win. Such feelings and 
spirit of confidence was a stride in advance towards victory. It was 
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the final action of the frigate in that war, and Commodore Preble 
expressed himself as fully satisfied with the conduct of every man in 
the squadron. Captain Chauncy and a party of his officers and crew 
served again in the “Constitution,” on that occasion, and won the 
warm commendations of Preble. 

The frigate furnished Lieutenant Wadsworth and Midshipman 
Irael, together with six seamen,—viz., William Harrison, Robert 
Clark, Hugh McCormick, Jacob Williams, Peter Penner, and Isaac 
W. Downes,—as volunteers for the powder-boat or ketch “ Intrepid.” 
The gallant Somers commanded, and, as is well known, none of the 
gallant band ever returned to reveal the mystery enveloping their sad 
fate. The entire loss sustained by the frigate, including those lost 
with Somers, amounted to two lieutenants and six seamen killed, with 
one marine wounded. So much powder had now been expended, and 
the dangerous season rapidly approaching, measures were taken to 
insure the safety of the vessels, and active operations postponed until 
settled weather should again assert its sway. 

On the 7th the “John Adams,” “Siren,” “ Nautilus,” “ Enter- 
prise,” and “Scourge” were directed to tow the gunboats and bomb- 
vessels to Syracuse ; while the “ Constitution,” “ Argus,” and “ Vixen” 
maintained the blockade. 

On the 10th of September, 1804, the “ President,” 44, flying the 
broad pennant of Commodore Barron, came in sight, accompanied by 
the “ Constellation,” 38, Captain Campbell, and the command was at 
once transferred to the senior. On the 12th two Greek vessels were 
captured while attempting to enter Tripoli loaded with wheat, and 
Barron sent her to Malta with the prizes. Captain Decatur proceeded 
to Malta and resumed charge of the ‘ Constitution,” which was the 
first frigate he ever commanded. 

The action of the government.in superseding Preble in command 
of the squadron was severely criticised at the time. The law de- 
manded that frigates should be commanded by captains, and the only 
available officers at the time were Barron, who ranked Preble, and 
H. G. Campbell, who had orignally entered the revenue cutter ser- 
vice from South Carolina as a first lieutenant, his commission bearing 
date of June 10, 1791. He served on board the cutter “South Caro- 
lina,” stationed at Charleston, and was promoted to captain in the 
revenue cutter service, July 5, 1798; ordered to the command of the 
“ Eagle,” 14, and served with distinction in the squadron of Truxton 
on the Guadaloupe Station, afterwards commanded by S. Decatur, Sr., 
during the quasi-French war. He was transferred to the navy, Octo- 
ber 16, 1800, as full captain, at the bottom of the list, and eventually 
wore his broad pennant.' 


1 Naval Archives, vol. xlii., No. 125, of ‘‘Captain Letters.”’ See !also Niles’ 
Register, vol. viii. 104, 118, ete. 
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Decatur’s authority, as commander of the “ Constitution,” was of 


short duration. Rodgers, who ranked the rising naval hero, claimed 
“Old Ironsides,” which he obtained in accordance with naval etiquette 
and custom. The transfer was made at Syracuse on the 6th of No- 
vember, Rodgers leaving the old “Congress” without a regret. She 
was in need of repairs, the rudder was in bad order, while water and 
fuel were all but expended. The “Constitution,” on the contrary, was 
in prime order alow and aloft, as indeed she always was. The only 
drawback impairing her effectiveness was the vacancies existing 
among the crew. Through deaths, transfers, and the usual exigencies 
of the service, the frigate was short-handed by some eighty or ninety 
men. Commodore Barron at once ordered the ‘vessel to Lisbon for 
the purpose of recruiting. The “Constitution” left the harbor of 
Syracuse November 27, 1804, touched at Gibraltar, looked in at Tan- 
giers, and anchored before Lisbon December 28. 

Men were obtained slowly and with difficulty, compelling the 
frigate to remain idle until after the dawn of the new year. On 
February 5, everything being in readiness, Rodgers got under way, 
hovering off Tangiers and cruising about the straits, rejoining the 
squadron at Malta on the 25th of the same month. She made a fly- 
ing trip to Tangiers with instruction to return in fifteen days, leaving 
the “ Constellation” and “ Vixen” before that port, and on account of 
Barron’s health, which was now very poor, at once returned. On the 
5th of April, 1805, Rodgers displayed the stars and stripes from the 
“ Constitution’s” mizzen-peak to the scowling followers of the Bashaw 
of Tripoli, and captured a large xebec and two Neapolitans, her prizes, 
as they were endeavoring to gain the shelter of the Turkish stronghold. 
The “ President,” under Commander Cox, now made her appearance, 
the two vessels cruising in company, until “Old Ironsides” directed her 
course to Malta. 

On the 22d of May, Rodgers succeeded Barron in command of 
the squadron, hoisting his insignia of rank on board the “ Constitu- 
tion” in preference to her sister ship, the ‘‘ President,” either of which 
he could have had. 

The season for active demonstrations was now at hand, and no time 
was lost by Rodgers in confronting the enemy. The “ Essex” had 
been detailed to bring Colonel Lear for the purpose of negotiating 
with the Bashaw. Again “Old Ironsides” appeared off Tripoli, and 
the American diplomat commenced operations, terminating in peace. 
Cooper thus refers to the subject: “The negotiations that terminated 
the war with Tripoli took place in the cabin of ‘Old Ironsides.’ She 
had come late into the conflict, but had done more to bring it to a con- 
clusion than all the frigates that had preceded her, and was fated to 
see the end. It is said that this was the only treaty ever concluded 


with one of the states of Barbary on a ship of war.” 
Vou. VI. N.S.—No. 3. 18 
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Consul-General Lear, in his dispatches to the Secretary of State, 
dated July 5, 1805, remarks: “This, I believe, is the first instance 
where a peace has been concluded by any of the Barbary states on a 
ship of war.” 

The treaty was signed on shore by the Bashaw, and on June 3 
the Danish consul, Nissen, delivered a copy on board the frigate to 
Colonel Lear and Rodgers. A salute was fired from the battery of 
the “ Constitution,” while all the bunting of the ship was displayed 
in honor of the event; the heavy guns from the castle boomed forth 
a quick response, and, amid the thundering echoes of the artillery, 
peace between the United States and Algiers was ratified. 

Commodore Rodgers was now at liberty to turn his attention to 
other matters demanding instant attention. The Bey of Tunis had 
exhibited signs of hostility to the American flag, betraying unmis- 
takable evidences of restiveness, and a disposition to prey upon the 
much-coveted commerce of the Young Republic. There was available 
at the time in the Mediterranean a formidable fleet of vessels, which 
Rodgers determined to avail himself of at once. It had been the in- 
tention of the commodore to pay his respects to the potentate styling 
himself the “ Most Illustrious and most Magnificent Prince, the Bey of 
Tunis, the abode of happiness.” 

The commodore had so arranged the movements of the fleet that 
all were rendezvoused at Syracuse in June, where the flag-ship joined 
them about the 17th. 

The squadron sailed from Malta July 23, 1805, “Old Iron- 
sides” leading, with the frigates “ Constellation,” “ Essex,” and “ John 
Adams,” the brig “Siren,” the schooners “ Nautilus” and “ Enter- 
prise,” the sloop “ Hornet,” and a number of large gunboats that had 
arrived from the United States. The squadron arrived in Tunis Bay 
July 30, where the “ Congress” and “ Vixen” had arrived before them. 
The force now consisted of five frigates, two brigs, two schooners, a 
sloop, and four gunboats. 

The Bey gazed from his “abode of happiness” upon this formi- 
dable array of armed vessels, losing suddenly his desire for war with a 
power capable of concentrating such a powerful fleet. Thesquadron was 
thirty-two days at anchor, during which time not a single death or 
accident happened among the twenty-five hundred men composing the 
fleet. 

The Bey was upon his best behavior, the difficulties and differences 
existing were all satisfactorily settled and arranged in the interest of 
the Americans, and Rodgers, satisfied that the demonstration would be 
lasting upon the mind of the dusky ruler, dispersed the vessels to their 
several stations. 

The result of the visit of the squadron astonished the consuls of 
the different European powers resident at Tunis. Their general re- 
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mark was, “ No other nation has ever negotiated with the present Bey 
on such honorable terms.” 

Commodore Rodgers, in 1806, turned the command of the “ Con- 
stitution” and the squadron over to Captain H. G. Campbell, who 
remained on the station some time. Finally the “Constitution” and 
“ Hornet” were the only vesselsremaining. The station was eventually 
abandoned, “ Old Ironsides” sailing for Boston. She was ordered to 
New York to be paid off, reaching that port in November, 1807, and 
was dismantled for repairs. 

Previous to the departure of the frigate for home an incident 
occurred on board which, at one time, threatened to assume grave pro- 
portions. 

Captain Campbell had succeeded Rodgers in command of the 
squadron, hoisting his broad pennant on board the “Constitution.” The 
relations between the United States and Great Britain were daily be- 
coming more embittered, while the affair of the “ Leopard” and “ Chesa- 
peake” widened the breach and fanned the popular indignation to fever 
heat. The “Chesapeake” had been ordered to the Mediterranean for the 
purpose of relieving the “ Constitution,” but the cruise being abandoned, 
with no immediate prospect of the “Constitution” sailing for home, the 
men began to murmur. A great many of the crew who had originally 
shipped in her were still on board, and had served four years, while 
their term of enlistment called for three. It became necessary to get 
under way,—all hands were called to unmoor ship, but the men refused 
to obey the summons unless they received a guarantee that the ship’s 
course should be towards home. Captain Campbell was a man of iron 
will and firm determination, equal to the emergency, and at once took 
measures to quell the spirit of insubordination. The officers rallied 
about him, the marines, with their proverbial steady discipline and 
unswerving integrity, paraded on the quarter-deck with loaded 
muskets, and the ringleaders were at once put in irons, and the dis- 
turbance crushed. The men had more or less justice on their side, and 
the affair was allowed to drop. 

The “ Constitution” now received some much-needed repairs, to- 
gether with a thorough overhauling, after which Commodore Rodgers 
again displayed his broad pennant from the frigate’s main, and cruised 
on the coast at the head of the Northern Squadron. Captain Hull had 
been selected to succeed Commodore Bainbridge in command of the 
“ President,” but Commodore Rodgers preferring that vessel to the 
“ Constitution,” the exchange was authorized. Upon the arrival of “Old 
Tronsides” at Hampton Roads, the officers and crew were transferred, 
and the remainder of the summer and autumn were passed by Captain 
Hull cruising on the coast, in Delaware River, and Boston harbor. 

From “The Autobiography of Commodore Morris” we take the 
following : 
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“ The winter of 1810-11 was passed (by the ‘ Constitution’), with 
the ‘President? and ‘Congress,’ in the harbor of New London. 
Captain Hull was absent a considerable part of the time, which 
devolved some additional duties upon me, but as we had but little 
other employment than the usual gun exercises, I found time to make a 
tolerable survey and chart of the harbor with the imperfect instru- 
ments at my command. After a short cruise on the eastern part of the 
coast and a visit to Boston, the ship proceeded to Chesapeake bay, in 
May, 1811, and anchored off Annapolis, ready to receive on board 
Mr. Barlow and convey him as our envoy and minister to France. 
August arrived before we were joined by Mr. Barlow and his family, 
composed of Mrs. Barlow and her sister, Mrs. Baldwin. 

“A pleasant passage enabled us to land them at Cherbourg in 
September. The ship soon proceeded off the Texel, where we landed 
specie as payment of part of the public debt due in Holland. On our 
return a few days were passed in the Downs, where the British naval 
officers were civil. After some short detention at Cherbourg the ship 
took Mr. Russell to England as chargé-d’affaires. We anchored at 
Spithead, where there were many British ships of war. Captain Hull 
accompanied Mr. Russell to London for a short visit. At this place 
no offers of civility were received from the British officers. Some 
circumstances occurred which at one time threatened serious difficulties, 
though none actually took place. 

“ Very late one night a boat came from an English frigate that was 
lying near us, whose officer, on being shown to me, in the absence of 
Captain Hull, presented the compliments of the captain of the 
‘ Havannah,’ with the information that a deserter from our ship had 
just reached the ship under his command. Thanks were returned for 
the information, and he was informed that the man would be sent for 
in the morning. When this was done his delivery was declined, with- 
out an order from the admiral. The second lieutenant was sent to the 
flag-ship for such an order, but was informed that the admiral was on 
shore. It seemed proper to make a personal demand, and for that pur- 
pose I waited on the admiral, Sir Roger Curtis. My request for the 
man was answered by the question whether we would surrender 
British deserters who should reach our ship; to which I could only. 
say that Captain Hull would probably be willing to accede to any 
agreement that should be mutually advantageous. The admiral then 
observed that the man had claimed protection as a British subject, and, 
under these circumstances, he was bound to retain him; and without 
other evidence than the man’s own assertion, as he said in reply toa 
question. I had therefore only to make a formal demand and take 
leave. Anxious to prevent further desertions, additional sentries were 
placed and every vigilance enforced. About midnight I was awakened 
by the discharge of the sentries’ muskets, and the cries of a man in 
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the water near the ship. He was soon picked up and brought on 
board. He had deserted from our neighbor, the ‘ Havannah,’ and, 
in being asked his country, answered, in the richest Irish brogue, 
‘an American.’ This was sufficient. A boat was immediately sent 
to the ‘Havannah’ to reciprocate the politeness of the preceding 
evening, and the next morning we had the satisfaction of assigning the 
same reason and the same testimony, for refusing a demand for his 
restitution from the captain and admiral. Captain Hull returned 
about noon the same day. The subject had become known on shore 
and was freely discussed, with threats of the use of force, if the 
deserter should not be otherwise restored by us. Signals were made 
and two frigates lying at some distance weighed and anchored very 
near us, in positions that, with three other vessels close by, rendered it 
very difficult for us to get under way without getting foul of them. 
As Captain Hull was obliged to return to the shore, and intended to 
sail in the morning, he directed me to remove the ship on the turn of 
the tide to a position outside of the English ships. This was accom- 
plished, though we were very near getting foul of the ships near us ; 
but we had barely anchored before we were followed by the same two 
frigates. 

‘The captain and some American gentlemen, as passengers, came 
on board about sunset, and preparations were made for getting under 
way. Supposing it very possible, if not probable, that force might be 
used against us, the crew were beat to quarters, the decks lighted up, 
and the ship prepared for action, before the anchor was weighed, when 
the crew were again returned to their quarters, and we stood out of the 
roads without molestation or further threatening movements. The next 
morning we anchored in Cherbourg.” 

Cooper in his sketch of “ Old Ironsides,” relates the above incident, 
with embellishments and additions tending to excite and arouse both 
interest and enthusiasm, but the above version is believed to be strictly 
correct,—divested of al] attempts to romance, or exercise the accustomed 
license of a novelist’s imagination. 

Before the frigate reached her destination a little episode occurred 
worthy of being recorded as an incident of the cruise. 

Off Cherbourg the “ Constitution” fell in with the English block- 
ading fleet, commanded by Sir Pultney Malcom, his flag-ship being the 
“ Royal Oak,” 74. 

Previous to leaving the French stronghold for England, Captain 
Hull had agreed upon a private signal, by which the identity of the 
American frigate could be established by night or day. Exchanging 
the customary civilities, and answering a hail from a frigate, the “ Con- 
stitution” commenced to beat in towards the harbor. The English 
ships which were a short distance to leeward, tacked, and closely 
followed the American frigate, going about whenever she did. It 
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was a dull, cheerless day, with a light rain falling, but the atmosphere 
was sufficiently clear to distinguish the French ensign floating over the 
not distant fortifications. Intent upon watching the movements of the 
blockading fleet, as well as the speed and weatherly qualities of his own 
craft, Captain Hull had omitted or forgotten to display the all- 
important signal. The batteries opened simultaneously, and the “ Con- 
stitution” was exposed to the whistling shot, nearly all of which struck 
the vessel in one place or another. Cooper states that “Hull was 
standing in one of the gangways with Read near him, just as a gun 
was fired. Read was looking towards the battery that was firing, and 
Hull was looking inboard at that moment. As soon as the shot was 
clear of the smoke Read saw it, and he spoke to his captain, requesting 
him to move. Hull did not move, however, or even look round, and 
the shot passed through the hammocks, within two or three feet of the 
place where he stood, knocked the stern of the launch into pieces, and 
damaged another boat that was stowed alongside of her. Another 
shot struck in the bend, just below the gangway, but did not pass 
through. Notwithstanding all this, ‘Old Ironsides’ stood steadily on, 
and the signal was soon after shown, though not from the part of the 
ship agreed on. It was the nerve manifested on board that caused the 
French to cease firing, and the ship shortly after passed inside. This 
was the only occasion on which our gallant frigate ever received a 
French shot in her ribs, although she had been used in a French war.” 

The frigate remained some time at Cherbourg, leaving for the 
United States in the early part of January, 1812. She experienced an 
unusually stormy passage across the Atlantic, occupying forty-two 
days in reaching Hampton Roads. 

She was soon afterwards ordered to Washington. Cooper states, 
“Hull continued his command. He told the Secretary of the bad 
sailing of the ship, and advised that she should be hove out that her 
copper might be examined. Harraden, her old master under Preble, 
was then master of the Washington Yard, and he offered to put the 
ship in sailing trim, if Hull would give her up to him for that pur- 
pose. The arrangement was made, and Jumping Billy? went to 
work, like a true seaman as he was. After repairing the ship’s copper 
she was restored with about two-thirds of her former ballast, and the 
effect was magical. Her old officers, when they came to try her, scarce 
knew the ship, she proved to be so much lighter and livelier than 
before. There is little question that Jumping Billy’s precautions 
saved “Old Ironsides” in the arduous trial she was now so soon to 


undergo.” 


2«« This sobriquet came from the name of a purchase that is called a ‘ Jumping 
Billy,’ and which was a great favorite with this officer. Harraden passed with 
many persons as an Englishman; but, in truth, he was a native of Massachusetts, 
who had been impressed, and had served a long time in the English navy.” 
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PART II. 


1812 to May, 1815. 


‘“«¢Olear ship for action !’ sounds the boatswain’s call ; 
‘Clear ship for action!’ his three mimics baw] ; 
Swift round the decks see Mars’ dread weapons hurled, 
And floating ruins strew the watery world. 
‘ All hands to quarters!’ fore and aft resounds, 
Thrills from the fife and from the drum-head bounds ; 
From crowded hatchways scores on scores arise, 
Spring up the shrouds, and vault into the skies. 
Firm at his quarters each bold gunner stands, 
The death-fraught lightning flashing from his hands.”’ 


THE “Constitution” returned from her European cruise in 1812, 
proceeding up the Chesapeake Bay to Washington, when she at once 
underwent a thorough overhaul. A former sailing-master of “Old 
Tronsides,” connected with the navy-yard, superintended the work, 
devoting unusual attention to the minutest detail. He was perfectly 
conversant with all the peculiarities of the frigate, and was competent 
to judge what she most required to restore her efficiency and speed, 


which of late had suffered somewhat in the estimation of the officers 
connected with her. A new suit of copper replaced the old and jagged 
well-worn sheets; the hold was restored, ballast reduced and redis- 
tributed in such a manner as to materially change the frigate’s trim and 
preserve an even keel. Sails, rigging, and spars underwent a search- 
ing overhaul, neither trouble nor labor being spared to render the 
frigate perfect as possible in every department. 

In view of the almost daily-expected and looked-for declaration of 
war against Great Britain, the work was pressed forward to comple- 
tion. President James Madison proclaimed war on June 18, 1812, 
and “Old Ironsides” was ready for sea and proceeded on a cruise July 
12, with Captain Hull in command and Morris again filling the second 
place. No finer frigate sailed the seas, and with but a few exceptions 
England possessed no man-of-war of her class that could compare with 
her in weight of metal. 

She carried on her main-deck thirty long 24’s, on the spar-deck 
twenty-two 32-pounders, and two long 24’s for bow-chasers. Her 
nominal broadside footed up seven hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
real weight six hundred and eighty-four pounds, and sailed with a 
crew of four hundred and fifty men, fifty in excess of the regular com- 
plement. The English were loud in their complaints and accusations 
that the American vessels were rated below their real force, and that 
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the “Constitution,” “United States,” and “ President” were “ dis- 
guised line-of-battle ships.” 

Roosevelt, in his “ Naval War of 1812,” thus alludes to the subject : 

“ As regards the ratings, most vessels of that time carried more guns 
than they rated. Our thirty-eight-gun frigates carried forty-eight guns, 
the exact number the British thirty-eights possessed. The British 
frigates were of several rates. The lowest rated thirty-two, carrying 
in all forty guns. The thirty-six-gun frigates, like the ‘Phebe,’ 
carried forty-six. The thirty-eight-gun frigates, like the ‘ Macedonia,’ 
carried forty-eight or forty-nine guns, long 18’s below and 32-pound 
carronades above. Two of our three victories were won by the ‘ Con- 
stitution,’ which only carried 32-pound carronades, and ounce fifty-four, 
and once fifty-two guns; and as two-thirds of the work was thus done 
by this vessel, I shall now compare her with the largest British frigate. 
Her broadside force consisted of fifteen long 24’s on the main-deck, 
and on the spar-deck one long 24, and in one case ten, in the other 
eleven 32-pound carronades,—a broadside of seven hundred and four 
or seven hundred and thirty-six pounds. There was then in the 
British navy the ‘ Acasta,’ 40, carrying in broadside fifteen long 18’s 
and eleven 32-pound carronades; when the spar-deck batteries are 
equal, the addition of ninety pounds to the main-deck broadside (which 
is all the superiority of the ‘Constitution’ over the ‘ Acasta’) is cer- 
tainly not enough to make the distinction between a frigate and a 
disguised 74. .If our frigates were line-of-battle ships, the disguise 
was certainly marvelously complete, and they had a number of com- 
panions equally disguised in the British ranks. One navy was certainly 
as deceptive as another, as far as underrating went.” 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy (“‘ Captain’s Letters,” 1812, 
Vol. II., No. 85), Hull, after alluding to the way his men were being 
forwarded on board, says, “ The crew are as yet unacquainted with a 
ship of war, as many have but lately joined and have never been on 
an armed ship before. We are doing all that we can to make them 
acquainted with their duty, and in a few days we shall have nothing 
to fear from any single-decked ship.” 

On June 21, 1812, a squadron consisting of the “ President,” 44, 
“United States,” 44, “Congress,” 38, “ Hornet,” 18, and “ Argus,” 
16, under the command of Commodore Rodgers, was ready for sea, 
and were the only available vessels by which England’s supremacy on 
the seas was to be disputed. Within an hour of the receipt of his 
orders and official information of the declaration of war, Commodore 
Rodgers was under way, passing Sandy Hook with his squadron the 
afternoon of June 21, in quest of British merchantmen, then on their 
way from Jamaica to England. 

Captain Hull was at Annapolis when he received orders to join the 
squadron of Rodgers, and, for that purpose, sailed from the Chesapeake 
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on the 12th of July. On the 17th, being off Egg Harbor, at 2 p.M., 
four ships, apparently men-of-war, were discovered from the mast- 
head to the northward, approaching rapidly with a fine breeze, while 
with the “ Constitution” it was nearly calm. In the belief that it was 
Rodgers’s squadron, every effort was made to come up with them. At 
three, the wind continuing light, the “ Constitution” tacked in eighteen 
and a half fathoms. At four another ship was seen in the northeast, 
standing for the “Constitution,” with all sails set, which afterwards 
proved to bethe “Guerriére.” The four ships first sighted bore north- 
northwest, and were on the starboard tack, and the last sail that had 
been discovered bore east-northeast. At sundown the strange sail in 
the northeast was too far off to distinguish signals, while the ships in 
shore could only be made out from the tops, standing to the southward 
and eastward. Determined to have a nearer look at the ship in the 
offing, Hull stood towards her, and so, in the evening, displayed the 
private signal. For an hour signals were made, but no response was 
given, and the commander of “Old Ironsides” was then satisfied that 
the vessels belonged to the enemy. 

At 3.30 A.M., on the 18th, the “Guerriére” being about half a mile 
distant from the “Constitution,” on the port tack, sighted the strange 
sails on her lee beam. No reply or notice having been taken of her 
signals, Captain Dacres formed the conclusion that he was getting 
rather too close to Commodore Rodgers’s squadron, and accordingly 
wore ship, standing from the “Constitution,” before the true identity of 
the frigate was fully established. 

And then commenced an exhibition of nautical skill, endurance, 
and pluck, backed by a well-disciplined and obedient crew, resulting 
in a chase unrivaled in all its wonderful particulars in- naval annals, 
extending over a period of nearly three days and nights, through all of 
which Hull never lost courage or heart, and came out victorious, with- 
out having sacrificed so much as a rope-yarn in the struggle. 

At daylight, Captain Hull and his officers noted the positions of the 
enemy’s vessels and their own almost hopeless situation. One frigate 
was astern, not over five miles away, and a line-of-battle ship, a frigate, 
a brig, and a schooner followed in her wake, not over twelve miles 
distant, all in chase, and coming up fast, the “ Constitution” being per- 
fectly becalmed. At sunrise the ship would not steer, but fell off with 
her head towards the two ships under her lee. All the boats were 
lowered and sent ahead to tow the ship’s head round towards the south- 
ward. Three frigates, and heavy ones at that, being within five miles, 
and gaining rapidly, Hull ordered a 24-pounder to be placed in posi- 
tion aft, also a forecastle chaser, cutting away the taffrail that the guns 
might be worked and served to the best advantage. Two of the main- 

_deck guns were run out through the cabin windows and the ship cleared 
for action, Hull being determined not to surrender his ship until com- 
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pelled so to do by sheer force of numbers, At 6 A.M. a light breeze 
ruffled the surface of the ocean; the “Constitution” set studding-sails 
and stay-sails; at the same moment the “Shannon” opened fire with 
her bow guns, but soon ceased when it was observed her shot fell 
harmlessly astern. Captain Hull tried one of his 24’s with no bet- 
ter success, and the firing on both sides ceased. At eight, four of 
the enemy’s ships were nearly within gunshot, some of them having 
six or eight boats ahead towing, with all their oars and sweeps out. It 
certainly looked desperate for the “Constitution,” with four heavy 
ships all but within range, coming upon him fast, and not the faintest 
hope of a breeze to give the “Constitution” an opportunity to escape 
the peril by outsailing them. 

Having sounded in twenty-four fathoms, Lieutenant Charles Morris 
suggested to his superior the plan of running out kedges and warping 
the ship ahead. Three or four hundred fathoms of rope was at once 
made ready, attached to two anchors, and sent ahead full half a mile 
and let go; then the crew clapped on and walked cheerily away, over- 
running and tripping the kedge as she came up, gliding slowly ahead, 
while another line and kedge was being rapidly placed in position. 

The colors of “Old Ironsides” were now displayed in the teeth of 
the pursuing squadron by orders of Hull, who, accompanied by Morris, 
walked the quarter-deck continually, stopping occasionally to sip a cup 
of hot coffee, handed to him by the cabin steward. 

At nine o’clock a light breeze struck in from the southward, and 
not a moment was lost on board the “ Constitution” in taking advantage 
of it. Before the first breath was felt, the yards had been braced fair 
to receive it. She was now to windward, and close hauled on the port 
tack, while the boats dropped alongside, those belonging to the davits 
being run up to their places, while the others were lifted clear of the 
water, ready for use again at a moment’s notice. The “Guerriére” 
from her point on the lee beam opened fire, but her shot fell into the 
water, doing no damage, and the “ Constitution” pressed steadily on, 
taking no notice of her grim expostulations. 

Again the fickle breeze died away, compelling Hull to use his boats 
again, and two thousand gallons of water was started. The enemy 
had now discovered the mysterious means by which the Yankee frigate 
had been kept so well in the advance, and were not backward in imi- 
tating the process with good results, towing and warping at the same 
time. The “Shannon,” with other boats of the squadron to assist her, 
gained on the “Constitution,” but fortune again decided in favor of Hull, 
who cheered his men on to fresh efforts, and the lost ground was re- 
covered, 

Then the “ Belvidera,” Captain Byron, was re-enforced by squads of 
men, and his ship kedged rapidly ahead. At 2 p.m. he opened with 
his bow-chasers, but without effect. But neither the “ Belvidera” nor the 
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“Shannon” had the temerity to approach too close for fear of exposing 
the long lines of crowded boats to a raking fire. 

And so the race continued until the sun set, now veering in favor 
of the squadron, then increasing the distance between them and their 
prey. Every puff of wind, no matter how slight or insignificant, was 
taken advantage of by the “Constitution,” her yards being carefully 
braced to catch every breath. Throughout the night the wind con- 
tinued light, the “ Belvidera” holding her own on the frigate’s lee beam. 
At 4 A.M, on the morning of the 19th, the English frigate tacked, head- 
ing to the eastward, and soon after the “ Constitution” followed suit. 

The officers and crew of the hard-pressed frigate had performed 
their work and stuck to their fatiguing labors without a murmur. 
By regular watches they relieved each other, securing slumber and 
food as best they could. The danger was too great, the anxiety too 
overwhelming, to admit of repose, except what exhausted nature ab- 
solutely demanded. 

At five o’clock the wind freshened, the “ Constitution” under all sail 
making the most of it, while officers and men, thoroughly exhausted 
by these incessant labors, stretched themselves on deck, between the 
guns, to snatch an hour’s much-needed repose. The relative positions 
of the pursuing ships had changed materially from daylight, and the 
prospects for the “ Constitution’s” escape brightened with every send 
of the sea. 

The “ Africa” had fallen so far to leeward as to be practically out 
of the contest; while the remaining five vessels, with every stitch of 
canvas set, were bowling along on the starboard tack, actuated by 
strong hopes of still bringing the Yankee craft under their guns. A 
sail was sighted on the “ Constitution’s” weather beam, and was supposed 
to be an American merchantman. The “ Belvidera,” as a decoy, 
hoisted American colors, the balance of the squadron following suit, 
and Hull at once displayed the English ensign as a warning to the 
stranger. She evidently did not like the appearance of her neighbors, 
and, hauling her wind, soon disappeared. 

At noon the nearest frigate to “ Old Ironsides” was the “ Belvidera,” 
exactly astern, distant three miles, and the balance, dropping to leeward 
and astern, at distances varying from three and a half to six miles. 

The “Constitution” now steadily increased the distance between 
herself and foes, Hull and his able lieutenant watching carefully 
every brace, sheet, and tack. In the early evening a rain-squall swept 
down upon the frigate, affording Hull an opportunity to display a 
parting exhibition of fine seamanship, which even his foes witnessed 
with feelings of respect and admiration. Every man was stationed for 
shortening sail, but not a sheet was started or halliard let go, until the 
eddying gusts fanned the sunburnt features of the old sailor on the 
quarter-deck. Then everything was taken in at once, the light canvas 
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rolled up, a reef taken in the mizzen top-sail, and everything made 
snug and proper aloft to meet the force of the squall. No sooner had 
the frigate recovered from the first shock of the wind, than every- 
thing was sheeted home, and with her swelling canvas catching the 
last rays of the setting sun, the American frigate careened gently, while 
the log indicated her speed at eleven knots. 

Throughout the night the English frigates kept up the pursuit, the 
wind having again died out, then shifting fitfully from point to point. 
At 6 A.M. on the morning of the 20th, the top-sails of the nearest 
English frigate could scarcely be discerned, and at 8.15 A.M. the chase 
was abandoned. 

“Tn this chase Captain Isaac Hull was matched against five British 
captains, two of whom, Broke and Byron, were fully equal to any in 
their navy ; and while the latter showed great perseverance, good sea- 
manship, and ready imitation, there can be no doubt that the palm in 
every way belongs to the cool old Yankee. Every daring expedient 
known to the most perfect seamanship was tried, and tried with suc- 
cess ; and no victorious fight could reflect more credit on the conqueror 
than this three days’ chase did on Hull. Later, on two occasions, the 
‘Constitution’ proved herself far superior in gunnery to the average 
British frigate; this time her officers and men showed that they could 
handle the sails as well as they could the guns. Hull out-manceuvred 


Broke and Byron as cleverly as a month later he out-fought Dacres. 
His successful escape and victorious fight were both performed in a 


way that place him above any single ship-captain of the war.” * 


Captain Hull was well assured that it would be extremely hazardous 
to attempt running into New York with a large and well-appointed 
hostile fleet cruising off Sandy Hook. Not having been able to carry 
out his instructions received from the Navy Department, Hull, uncer- 
tain what course to pursue, finally concluded to run for Boston and 
communicate with the Secretary of the Navy. He touched at Marble- 
head, reaching that port on Sunday. The minister was interrupted in 
the midst of his discourse by an excited individual outside the sanctu- 
ary, shouting, “The Britishers are a chasin’ the ‘Constitution.’ At any 
rate, she’s a comin’ into the harbor!” The congregation was dismissed, 
dispensing on that occasion with the benediction, and the pastor, en- 
thusiastic and patriotic as the youngest man in the throng, rode to the 
beach astride of a cannon, dragged by numerous athletic volunteers. 
But their good services were not required ; the frigate was in no danger, 
and soon departed for Boston. 

Charles Morris, who was the first lieutenant of the frigate, had 
established a high reputation for skill and proficiency in his profession. 
Cooper, in alluding to the officers of the “ Constitution” writes : ‘ Lieu- 


5 “« Roosevelt’s Naval War of 1812,” p. 88. 
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tenant Shubrick was now ordered to join the ‘ Constitution,’ 44, Cap- 
tain Hull, which ship had just returned from Europe, and was receiv- 
ing a new crew, together with many new officers. War was declared a 
few days later, and every nerve was strained to get the ship ready for 
sea as soon as possible. So hurried were the equipments that one 
hundred of the ship’s people joined her only the night previous to 
the day on which she sailed from Annapolis. The ‘ Constitution’ 
was exceedingly well officered. For her first lieutenant she had 
Charles Morris, afterwards commodore, one of the ablest men the 
American marine ever possessed. Even in that day this gentleman 
enjoyed a reputation very unusual for one of his rank; while, at the 
present time” (1846), “after filling many places of high responsi- 
bility, no officer commands more of the confidence and respect both of 
the service and the country. The ‘Constitution’ had, for her second 
lieutenant, Alexander S. Wadsworth, an officer of great respectability, 
a brother of the gentleman who was blown up with Somers in the 
‘Intrepid.’ The third lieutenant was George Campbell Read; the 
fourth lieutenant was Beekman Verplank Hoffman; the fifth was 
Shubrick, and an acting sixth was Charles Morgan. 

“This was officering a frigate in an unusual manner, but there 
were so few ships at the time, it is not surprising that as many young 
men crowded in those that did go out as could get on board them or 


could get permission to go. Hull experienced the benefit of possessing 
such a quarter-deck before he had been out long, it being probable that 
the escape of his ship, a few days later, was owing to his having so 
many lieutenants to relieve each other, and to keep the duty alive.” 


H. D. Smita, 
Captain U. 8S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAVALRY ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
(FROM THE LONDON UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.) 


THE point of Captain Altham’s article on the “Cavalry Revival, a 
Plea for Infantry,” I take to be that since, under the conditions which 
appeared in 1870, cavalry successes were, on the whole, insignificant, 
therefore, in 1891, fire-arms having in the mean time enormously in- 
creased in power, their chances of success are proportionately reduced. 

On the other hand, the combatants on both sides in that campaign, 
men who were there and saw the whole tragedy played out before 
their eyes, and with the responsibility for results on their shoulders, 
have since come to an exactly opposite conclusion. The explanation of 
this contradiction is to be found in the different nature of the premi- 
ses from which the disputants start. 

There has been a tendency for some few years past in the British 
service to exalt the Prussian official history of the war to the dignity 
of a verbally-inspired revelation,—a species of Bible, which contains 
all that is necessary for military salvation ; and no doubt its authors, 
who never claimed anything of the kind for it, feel duly flattered. 

They themselves are, however, fully acquainted with the limitations 
under which it was compiled, and the object they had in view in 
writing it. This object is the same as that which must guide all offi- 
cial publications of the same nature,—viz., merely to give as far as pos- 
sible an accurate account of the facts as they actually happened, at the 
same time, as far as possible, avoiding all comment on the conduct of 
the persons concerned, leaving all individuals to draw their own con- 
clusions from the facts, and never committing themselves to an opinion 
whether, in any given case, the method of execution actually deserved 
or met with their approbation. 

But the actors in the scenes therein recorded are well aware of the 
faults both of omission and commission which took place, and also of 
the opinions held in the very highest circle about them, and in the 
army itself these events have been discussed from mouth to mouth in 
a very trenchant manner, though for obvious reasons such criticism has 
only recently begun to appear on paper. It is not merely to cavalry 
questions that these remarks apply, but to all the many vexed tactical 
points in relation to the employment of the other arms. Unfortu- 
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nately for the progress of tactics in England, we have hitherto been 
principally dependent on official and published documents only, for the 
few English officers sufficiently intimately acquainted with the German 
army have naturally regarded such communications as they have from 
time to time received from their German friends as too confidential to 
be printed ; and, even if they had done so, they would only have had 
the weight of secondary evidence. But without these guides we have 
been working altogether in the dark, and the consequence has been 
that we have been drifting farther and farther away from the Germans, 
till at present, though both schools are primarily based on the study of 
the same events, they are almost in exact contradiction to one another. 
Since, however, the author of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
Captain Hoenig have chosen to lift the veil which has hitherto shrouded 
these things from our sight, we can now deal with them by the light 
of first-hand evidence in a very different manner from what it was 
possible to do formerly. 

Insignificant though the successes of even the German cavalry were 
in 1870, they were still of a nature to astonish the eye-witnesses, who 
for the most part had no idea whatever that against the breech-loader 
even half the results were possible. That they were temporary goes 
without saying ; cavalry successes always are in themselves temporary ; 
it rests with the other arms to utilize the opportunity, and no argu- 
ment for or against the cavalry can be based on the failure of the 
others to co-operate, whether this failure was or was not the necessary 
consequence of the condition of things or the result of incapacity in 
the leaders. 

The question therefore remains, why were the results insignificantly 
small and out of all proportion to the numbers available? The ulti- 
mate answer is to be found in a phrase, and that phrase is a legacy of 
the spirit that rendered Jena possible first, and made its influence so 
far-reaching afterwards. To that phrase we, too, have long been 
victims, and till it is destroyed at its roots and extirpated from all 
text-books, neither our cavalry nor that of the Germans is likely to 
develop its full potentiality. 

“Cavalry cannot charge unshaken infantry.” That is the origin 
of the whole evil. It is worth while seeing how and where it arose. 

Briefly, it was the outcome of almost exclusively French experi- 
ences in the Napoleonic epoch, but it has been copied without question 
by all the nations of Europe. That after Jena it may, and did, apply 
as a wide generalization to German cavalry may be granted, for it was 
beyond the means of the impoverished country to find either horses or 
time to train them. But why we should have been content to adopt it, 
passes all comprehension. 

Two points very essential to our purpose have hitherto escaped the 
attention of most of our military writers. The first is, the excellence 
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of the Prussian cavalry in Frederick’s day ; the other, the extraordi- 
nary depths of inefficiency to which the horsemen of Napoleon’s had 
sunk, already some years before the final collapse of his rule. 

In proof of the former it is sufficient to quote a statement which 
has very opportunely appeared in Captain Hoenig’s “‘ Tactical Guides 
for the Cavalry Division,” which, thanks to Captain Leverson’s indus- 
try, is now becoming accessible to English readers. He tells us how, 
though the problem of executing Seydlitz’s movements at Rossbach 
has been frequently intrusted to even celebrated cavalrymen to carry 
out, as yet all attempts to do so have failed, and the point he wishes to 
make is not that Seydlitz succeeded because he was a genius and 
would have done the same with any body of horse, but because he 
himself had previously trained them, his genius really consisting more 
in his infinite capacity for taking pains than in his promptitude in 
seizing the critical moment. For details as to his method I must refer 
my readers to Marwitz’s “‘ Aus Meinem Tage Buch,” if they can be so 
fortunateas to secure a copy. I have only seen one once some years 
ago on a friend’s book-shelf, and no efforts of publishers have hitherto 
availed me to secure a second one. But a good deal about these 
details may be learned from Prince Hohenlohe’s “Gespriche iiber 
Reiterei,” not to be confounded with his “ Letters” on the same 
subject. 

That the same high standard was not maintained during the latter 
years of the great king is well known, and the cavalry Prussia sent 
into the field in 1792 would probably have been driven off parade by 
him with his crutch-stick had they dared to appear before him. But 
such as it was it managed to deal most effectually with the French 
volunteers of the Meuse-et-Sambre, side by side with some British 
squadrons. ; 

Now, it is, I believe, indisputable that as individual fighters these 
same volunteers were far superior to the conscripts of the latter Napo- 
leonic era; they, at least, did fight in extended order for the love of 
the thing, and were, in fact, the originators of the modern extended- 
order school; whereas the imperial infantry of 1810-14 could only be 
driven into action in column. Yet, on September 17, 1792, General 
Chazot, at the head of some ten thousand men, was defeated by fifteen 
hundred Prussian hussars, supported by four guns of horse-artillery ; 
and on April 24 of the following year two hundred men of our 
Fifteenth Hussars (then Light Dragoons), with about eighty-six Aus- 
trian cuirassiers, charged, broke, and defeated ten thousand French 
infantry, inflicting on them a loss of over twelve hundred killed and 
wounded. 

Again at Cateau Cambresis, two days later, an Austrian regiment 
of cuirassiers, with nine squadrons of British cavalry, rivaled the 
Prussians at Rossbach by routing and dispersing the infantry and 
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artillery of a French corps of twenty-seven thousand strong, destroying 
some three thousand of them and capturing twenty-two guns; and 
later in the day, four British and two Austrian squadrons charged a 
second French column, and broke it as well, inflicting a loss of one 
thousand men, and taking ten guns, the total loss of the cavalry for 
the day being sixteen officers and three hundred and eighty men. As 
the late General Mitchell—from whose excellent but little-known 
work, published about 1839, and entitled “Modern Tactics,” I quote 
—remarked, “There was no appearance then of the new light that 
has since broken in upon the horses, and rendered them so conscious of 
the danger to be apprehended from musketry fire as to make them 
bear their reluctant riders far away from the bayonets of the infantry.” 

The Peninsular War furnishes altogether eight examples of British 
cavalry charging French infantry, not counting skirmishes; and out 
of these, five were successful ; two, failures attributable to the’ nature 
of the ground; and only one an undisguised or unaccounted-for 
disaster. 

I have no space to give them all in detail, but will take one single 
instance as showing the power which our cavalry then possessed even 
under the most unfavorable conditions. It is the third charge of the 
day (Salamanca) of Le Marchant’s heavy brigade against steady French 
infantry, and is quoted from the account of a warm partisan of the 
infantry, who wrote under the signature “ A. Z.” shortly after the 
events: “The nature of the ground, an open wood of evergreen oaks, 
and which grew more obstructed as the cavalry advanced, had caused 
the men of the three regiments to become a good deal mixed in each 
other’s ranks ; and the front being at the same time constantly changing 
as the right was brought forward, the whole had now crowded into a 
solid line without any intervals. In this order they pressed rapidly 
forward on another French brigade, which, taking advantage of the 
trees, had formed a colonne serrée, and stood awaiting the charge. 
These men reserved their fire with much coolness until the cavalry 
came within twenty yards, when they poured it in with deadly and 
concentrated effect on the crowded mass of men and horses. The gal- 
lant Le Marchant and Captain White of his staff were killed, Colonel 
Elley was wounded, and it is thought that nearly one-third of the 
dragoons came to the ground, but, as the remainder maintained suffi- 
cient command of their horses to dash forward, they succeeded in 
breaking the French ranks and dispersing them in utter confusion 
over the field.” 

The writer’s object is to prove the invulnerability of an infantry 
square. To my mind he proves the exact opposite, for he admits they 
were cool and tried soldiers, who took every advantage the ground 
offered, and who were in even a better formation as regards volume of 
fire on a given front than they would have been in ordinary square ; 
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and yet they were powerless to stop the rush of cavalry, even when 
blown and disorganized by previous fighting, and sadly hampered by 
the ground ; and all this even if the one-third brought down is admitted. 
Unfortunately for A. Z., the losses of the regiments, as officially sent 
in, do not tally with his assertion, for in the whole day’s fighting the 
brigade lost only four officers, ninety-four men, and one hundred and 
forty horses killed and wounded, of whom only twenty-three men and 
sixty-eight horses belonged to the first category, and the strength of 
the brigade on the morning of the action cannot have been much less 
than one thousand sabres. 

Meanwhile, what were the French cavalry doing? They had fallen 
so low that it was an accepted axiom with their cuirassiers, the pick of 
the army, to charge in column and only at a trot, and when they ex- 
ceeded that pace it was only because the horses took the law into their 
own hands, and fairly ran away,—sometimes towards their enemy, 
sometimes in a contrary direction. Occasionally, indeed, they bore 
down the infantry by sheer weight of numbers, but, as a general thing, 
a simple volley was enough to stop them and to cause them to turn 
tail, leaving not half-a-dgzen men on the ground. A striking example 
is given of this in Miiffling’s “ Aus Meinem Leben” (Part I., section 
2, p. 134), and I select it in preference to others, because, in this in- 
stance, there can be no doubt of the intrinsic inferiority of the infantry 
charged. In the pursuit of Bliicher’s Silesian army in 1814, in the 
retreat from Vauchamp, February 14, the French cuirassiers had suc- 
ceeded in getting right across the line of the infantry’s retreat. “A 
hostile regiment of cuirassiers formed to make an attack on three 
Russian battalions at our head. 

“These happened to be the newly-formed battalions just arrived. 
Their commanding officers halted and made ready ; they allowed the 
enemy to advance to sixty paces before they gave the word ‘ fire.’ 

“Instead of the first and second ranks of the leading columns 
giving fire, the whole three battalions fired at once, and exhibited the 
spectacle of three péts-a-feu. Nothing hindered the cuirassiers from 
breaking into the closed battalions, for not a horse or man had fallen, 
—but they had turned about.” 

Half a dozen similar instances could easily be given, and it is small 
wonder after this that in the following years they failed altogether to 
make any impression on squares of steady British infantry. But with 
this evidence before them, I appeal to all officers of the army, whether 
cavalry or infantry, is it right or fair that deductions drawn from the 
deeds of troops such as these should be applied to the descendants of 
those who rode with Le Marchant at Salamanca, or with Ponsonby and 
the Union Brigade at Waterloo? And yet even these fell far short 
of the standard the nation has a right to expect from such material in 
men and horses as she supplies. 
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Whether the Germans were right in adopting this very low standard 
for their own cavalry we may leave to German writers to work out for 
themselves. To my mind the hussars of Schill and Bliicher deserved 
a more generous recognition. All I am concerned here to prove is the 
far-reaching evil consequences which the adoption of the axiom en- 
tailed. The sins of the fathers were visited on the children in a more 
than usually striking manner; for these children heard the doctrine 
from their fathers, were taught it in their military schools, and it had 
become second nature to them when, in 1866, they were called on to 
take the field themselves. Of course, there had not been wanting 
some few men of greater energy and sounder views, among whom Von 
Wrangel and Prince Frederick Charles were the most conspicuous ; 
but the lethargy of the mass, and the conditions under which the 
cavalry were quartered—i.e., frequently dispersed all over the country 
by squadrons, and seldom, if ever, united together for drill in large 
bodies—told most severely against them, and their conduct in 1866 
can scarcely be held up as an example, though here it was only a ques- 
tion of muzzle-loaders after all, and on the Italian theatre of war 
Pulz and Bucanowics were teaching them by an object-lesson what 
brilliant results might be obtained under similar conditions. But 
attention was diverted from this example, and also from several bril- 
liant isolated ones on the part of single regiments of the Prussian 
cavalry, by the comparative failure of the brilliant Austrian cavalry 
against the breech-loaders. Certainly this cavalry was brilliant when 
it started for the campaign; probably it attained more nearly to the 
old ideal than any other cavalry in Europe at the time orsince. They 
were long-service troops, well mounted, and so drilled that they could 
manceuvre in masses of twenty to thirty squadrons with ease, but 
when called on for the final effort at Sadowa the brilliancy had long 
gone out of them, the horses were starved and weary, and the men 
thoroughly dispirited by the way they had been ordered and counter- 
ordered about, and, to crown all, their path lay up a slope of abovt 
three degrees over ground sodden with rain, against infantry in the 
very best possible condition for meeting them,—viz., flushed with vic- 
tory, and purified from all unreliable elements by the process of selection 
they had been undergoing for some hours; it may be pretty confidently 
asserted that, of the infantry who stood on the ridge west of Chlum 
that afternoon, not one was there who did not wish to be. As a whole, 
the charge was a failure, but how near it went to success will now 
never be decided, but at any rate it did not justify the sweeping asser- 
tions which were immediately raised, and which found a ready echo all 
over Europe, of the uselessness of cavalry against infantry. 

But it was only natural that this assertion should have been be- 
lieved by men already taught to distrust their own arm even against 
the muzzle-loader, and the belief grew to conviction when in 1868-69 
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the French received their chassepdts; and I think it may be main- 
tained without fear of contradiction that, out of the cavalry officers of 
the Prussian army who entered the service between 1830-45, and who 
in 1870 commanded divisions, brigades, and regiments, not five per 
cent. really believed in the power of their arm to effect anything in 
a direct charge against the breech-loader. 

That this actually was the case, I think the personal evidence given 
in Hoenig’s pamphlet to which I have referred above, bears me out. 
Little Von Schmidt, as he calls him, would hardly have been the butt 
of their jests had it been otherwise ; and the little care which, accord- 
ing to the same writer, it was thought necessary to exercise in the 
choice of men for the command of the higher units, who were selected 
merely by seniority, is an additional point in favor of my case. But 
the full meaning of what selection by seniority here implies can only 
be grasped by those who have studied what the interior condition of 
the German army was during the fourth and fifth decades of the 
century, the time during which most of these men put in their sub- 
altern’s service,—a period which in nine cases out of ten shapes a man’s 
future character ; and this study will be equally valuable to tacticians 
of the other arms, as it affords a key to a great many otherwise unin- 
telligible incidents of the war. 

The fact that the divisional commands were only made on July 29, 
and the consequence that neither leaders knew their troops, and vice 
versa, and had never had the opportunity of working together,—points 
all brought out in the same pamphlet of Hoenig’s,—must also be borne 
in mind before attempting to judge the actual battle-field performances 
of the Prussian. “Genius is rare” is a phrase which has done much 
to obscure the real teaching of the “cavalry on the battle-field” pam- 
phlet, and Hoenig would have made his point much clearer had he 
used Hohenlohe’s expression,—* Kein Meister fallt von Himmel”— 
“experts are not heaven-sent ;” but it requires practice and opportunity 
to make them, neither of which had fallen to the lot of the men on 
whom the responsibility of leading these bodies against the enemy 
actually fell,—thanks, of course, to the “cavalry cannot charge un- 
shaken infantry” heresy, above referred to. 

Had the Prussians at Vionville possessed, say, a dozen divisional 
and brigade commanders trained in their present school, is it conceiv- 
able that their magnificent force of fifty-six squadrons would have 
been frittered away in driblets as they actually were? German writers, 
at any rate, think not, and not a single act of the cavalry undertaken 
by a unit above the strength of a regiment has escaped the severest 
condemnation from their best-known authorities. 

Cardinal von Widdern holds the conduct of the preliminary recon- 
noissance by the Fifth Cavalry Division to have been essentially bad. 
Instead of merely warning the enemy of their presence by dropping 
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a few shells into his camp, and thereby giving him time to get under 
arms and to move out to seize Vionville and Flavigny, and then to 
fall in overwhelming numbers on the head of the column of the Fifth 
Infantry Division as it debouched from the defile of Gorze, their real 
endeavor should have been to have discovered who the enemy was, and 
where he stood. Whether this could have been best ascertained by a 
direct charge to the front,—as Von Widdern implies,—or by the enter- 
prise of a couple of officer’s patrols round the Tronville copses,—as I 
have been told in Germany by students at the Kriegs Akademie was 
Moltke’s personally expressed opinion,—need not here be discussed, 
but it is certain that the failure of the cavalry to ascertain these two 
points resulted in the transference of the tactical initiative into the 
hands of the French, and led to the almost entire absence of conscious 
design which characterized the German superior leading in this battle. 

The conduct of the Sixth Cavalry Division, or rather of its leader, 
in missing his opportunity and arriving too late has been sufficiently 
characterized by Hoenig. I would only ask here whether it is prob- 
able that, had the division itself been previously trained by Von 
Schmidt, as he afterwards trained his commands in peace, it would 
have taken half an hour to get up on the plateau, and then have ar- 
rived there with intervals so lost that deployment was impracticable, 
and even Von Schmidt himself, on whom the command of the leading 
brigade had devolved, considered it useless to attempt to go on with it ? 
As an instance, however, of how very different the percentages of hits 
are on the battle-field to what they are on the practice-ground, I would 
here call attention to the fact that, in spite of the overcrowding, the 
first line remained halted under the fire of infantry and artillery from 
the ditches of the chaussée, while they corrected their intervals by 
passaging, and then retired off the plateau at a walk, wheeling up to 
the front again to steady the young troops; and that the whole move- 
ment caused a loss of some seventy men and horses only. Let us halve 
the number of rifles bearing on them, and divide the number of guns 
by seven, to allow for the increase in their power which has since been 
obtained, and the result would still be a very satisfactory one from the 
cavalry point of view. 

The dispersion of the Fifth Cavalry Division on the same occasion 
has, I believe, never found a single defender ; its only explanation ap- 
pears to be that it had never entered into a single man’s head that a 
portion of it would have to be called on to ride straight at unshaken 
infantry in position, on pain of having their own exhausted fighting- 
line, which was short of ammunition and without reserves, ridden over 
by the French cavalry if they delayed. 

The story of how the idea of the charge was originated was told 
to me by the officer who first suggested it, and afterwards carried the 
request to execute it to Von Bredow. It is so instructive as showing 
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how the demand for the employment of cavalry may arise, that no 
apology is needed for its reproduction here. 

My friend, a subaltern of infantry of some six to eight years’ 
service at the time, and no enthusiast for cavalry either, was acting as 
orderly officer to Von Buddenbrock, commanding the Sixth Infantry 
Division, on the day of Vionville. They had been standing for some 
time under a heavy shell-fire, at the junction of the road from Tronville 
with the main chaussée about eight hundred yards west of Vionville. 
In front of them, and north of the great road, they could see their 
own fighting-line, consisting of the Twenty-fourth Regiment and parts 
of the Sixty-fourth extended in one single skirmishing-line without 
support or reserve, in action against an enormous numerical superiority 
of French infantry, who were gradually working round their outer 
flank. A large force of artillery was also active, and their own infan- 
try was known to be short of ammunition. Suddenly, from the direc- 
tion of Villiers au Bois, he became aware of the presence of a large 
force of French cavalry, forming up in the open space north of the 
Roman road, and behind the eastern edge of the wood which bordered 
it. It immediately struck him that this cavalry could only have been 
brought forward with one intention, viz., to charge, and he knew that 
the Prussian infantry was in no condition to stop them. He at once 
called the general’s attention to the danger, and suggested the advisa- 
bility of anticipating them with whatever cavalry was at hand. The 
general was astonished, and raised the “cavalry cannot charge un- 
shaken infantry” objection ; but, seeing how things lay, and that it was 
the only possible way to stave off the coming evil, gave his consent, 
and told my friend to ride off and call on whatever cavalry he could 
find to charge and extricate them. He accordingly turned and rode off, 
and presently met the chief of the staff of the corps, to whom he re- 
ported his mission. This officer was as much astonished as the general 
had been, but rapidly taking in the situation, and seeing there was no 
help for it, he pointed to where Bredow’s brigade stood drawn up in a 
hollow, and told him to ride down and call on Bredow for his assist- 
ance, adding, “If he does not advance on your summons, I will be 
back in a few moments with the order.” Bredow did not at once 
move off, but raised the old objection, and treated the young messenger 
as if he fancied the latter had rather lost his head. However, while 
they were still arguing, the chief of the staff returned with the posi- 
tive order for the brigade to charge and sacrifice themselves. Bredow 
then drew his sword, and turning to his trumpeter said, “Sound the 
trot,” and the brigade moved off. The details of the attack are suffi- 
ciently well known, but what is not so well known is that, up to the 
moment of contact not fifty men and horses were down, but they 
streamed over the two lines of infantry like a pack of hounds over a 
fence. The squadrons that rode at the guns lost even fewer men. 
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One officer of the Seventh Cuirassiers, a Scotchman, told me that the 
battery immediately in his front only fired one single round from one 
gun before they were on it. He was wounded in the mélée which fol- 
lowed, and found himself in hospital afterwards in the next cot to the 
French officer who had commanded the battery, and when discussing 
what had happened, this officer told him that they came on so fast that 
it had been impossible to depress the guns sufficiently rapidly to follow 
them. What subsequently happened to the assailants was a direct con- 
sequence of their not being properly supported, and the trifling ulti- 
mate result of the charge, if we grant Captain Altham’s point that it 
was trifling, was due to the same cause. But it is clearly evident from 
the above account that the want of support was due to the initial error 
of dispersing the division. Had it stood united, the summons to 
charge would have been made to the whole, and, judging by the pres- 
ent views on the subject, have been responded to by the whole. 

The results obtained would hardly have varied in direct proportion 
to the numbers engaged, for the range of action of a division is in 
itself but little greater than that of a brigade; but seeing that want of 
support was the primary cause, that the effect of the charge was not 
more lasting, and the ultimate loss inflicted on the six squadrons so 
great, it is only reasonable to conclude that had the entire division of 
thirty-six squadrons attacked, the results must have been far more 
wide-reaching, and attained with a smaller percentage of loss,—in 
which case we should have heard nothing about “ death-rides,” and 
similar flowers of the war correspondent’s vocabulary. 

In any case, the six squadrons of cavalry succeeded with compara- 
tively trifling loss in penetrating through two lines of unshaken 
French infantry, a task which it took a whole division of Guard in- 
fantry nearly three hours and about four thousand lives, or thirty per 
cent. of their effective force, to accomplish against the very same troops 
two days later. Judging by the way these troops fought at St. Privat, 
it is exceedingly unlikely that in the future German cavalry will be 
called on to charge steadier foes, for what made the backbone of the 
old imperial armies, the long service, war-seasoned regimental officers 
and non-commissioned officers—the men who, to quote Von Moltke’s 
words, “sought to redeem with their life-blood those errors for which 
they were in nowise responsible”—no longer exists, and it is precisely 
their absence which will render the modern French army more liable 
to the moral influence the charge of cavalry mass is known to exert. 
Even if we assume that in the future the infantry will be equal to 
their old reputation, and, to allow for the increase in power of the new 
arms, make the same deduction from their number as in the case of 
the Sixth Cavalry Division referred to above, the prospect of success 
seems still good enough to me to justify any commander in making 
the attempt. 
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The charge of the First Guard Dragoons appears to me a still more 
striking example of what brave men capable of manceuvring can 
effect, and brings out the power which rapidity of movement confers 
on them in an altogether startling manner. It also clears Hoenig to a 
great extent of the charge of being a cavalry enthusiast only. Though 
not perhaps in the best position for seeing all that took place,—for he 
was lying wounded on the ground over which the cavalry swept, and 
it was to their action that he owed his escape from being left a prisoner 
in French hands,—yet he is by no means enthusiastic as to the success 
of the charge ; it was, indeed, from what he saw afterwards when being 
carried off the field that he deduced his opinion, that in certain mo- 
ments it is immaterial whether the infantry are armed “ with repeaters 
or pitchforks.” His account of the retreat of the Thirty-eighth Brigade 
is one of the most graphic war pictures ever painted. The condition of 
physica] and mental exhaustion to which its débris was reduced was so 
complete that it was from looking into their faces that the idea of 
the power cavalry could still exercise came to him, and it was of: them 
he wrote, ‘A couple of smart lancer squadrons, and not one of us 
would have escaped.” 

Actually I cannot agree with him that the effect of the charge was 
either temporary or trifling looked at from the cavalry point of view. 
It conclusively showed that it was still in their power to manceuvre 
over a difficult and in places intersected ground’ under a tremendous 
fire, and then, with three squadrons only, to stop the victorious ad- 
vance of at least six French battalions so effectually that for the re- 
mainder of the day no further effort was made from that flank. If 
three squadrons could effect so much, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that twelve times their number could have done still more? And had 
it not been for the “ cavalry cannot charge,” etc., axiom under which 
they had been brought up, there was no reason in the nature of things 
why at least that number should not have been available. Again, too, 
it may be pointed out that four hundred cavalry did actually do what 
forty-five hundred infantry had just failed to do with a loss of over 
half their strength, and that the troops against which they accom- 
plished this (i.e. of the Fourth Corps) were very decidedly superior in 
value to those of the Sixth Corps, and proved it by holding on to their 
position at Amanvilliers all day long on August 18 against the efforts 
of the whole of the Ninth Corps and a brigade of the Guard to turn 
them out. 

The uniform want of success of the French cavalry proves nothing 
one way or the other. No one has ever maintained that, under all 
and every circumstance, cavalry can always ride down infantry. In 
all and every instance the French charges were doomed to failure from 


1 Hoenig states that in getting out of the village of Mars la Tour they had to 
jump several wire fences. 
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the outset, yet they went perilously near success more than once, and 
it is quite conceivable that, with better horsemanship and faster horses, 
even in spite of the adverse circumstances, a considerable degree of 
success might have been obtained ; and it is certain that more than 
one occasion where the condition of the Prussian infantry was verging 
on the “ pitchfork or repeater” stage was allowed to go unpunished. 

Now, to apply these historical deductions to the modern battle-field, 
as it presents itself especially to the German Revivalists. In the first 
case, it is evident that no continental army can enter on a struggle 
with any large proportion of really war-seasoned troops, for the simple 
reason that such no longer exist. The conditions of mobilization 
render it practically certain that a decisive encounter must ensue within 
the first few days of the war, and victory in this will increase the 
morale of the successful army in an altogether overwhelming manner. 
The interior cohesion of the French infantry must necessarily, owing 
to their regiments being mostly completed by men who have not served 
in them previously, be considerably less than that of the Germans, 
and the equality of armament in point of range releases the latter 
from the necessity they were under in 1870 of having to suffer enor- 
mous and most demoralizing loss before they could bring their own 
fire to bear. This point has been hitherto too much neglected, but it 
must be evident that the path of the cavalry in both of the above- 
quoted instances would have been much smoothed had the Prussian 
fire-power been on an equality with that of their enemy. The balance 
of artillery-power in demoralizing effect remains the same on both 
sides, but may at least be taken as fully five times as great now as it 
was then. ; 

A battle consists, according to Clausewitz, in the gradual wearing 
away of the moral endurance of the combatants, resulting from losses 
in the actual fighting line, and the growing fatigue under physical ex- 
ertion of the whole. In his day, however, the losses only touched the 
troops actually engaged ; reserves five hundred yards in rear remained 
absolutely untouched. This is no longer the case; on the contrary, 
the ground in the rear of the fighting-lines is torn up by projectiles of 
all descriptions for at least two thousand, perhaps three thousand, yards 
away from the enemy’s muzzles. Every body of troops intended to 
take part in the decision must pass through this fire-swept zone some- 
how, and the great bulk of them must remain halted within it for 
many hours, and only rarely will they succeed in finding actual shelter 
from fire. Steady troops, in the sense the word was applied in Napo- 
leon’s period, are, therefore, very unlikely to be found on the modern 
field of battle at all, particularly towards the close of the day, when 
the masses on both sides are drawn in closer for the decision. On the 
other hand, thanks to their rapidity of movement, the cavalry can 
await their opportunity outside of the limit of fire altogether, and can 
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dismount and feed their horses so as to enter on the struggle perfectly 
fresh. Now, taking the most favorable case possible for the infantry, 
—viz., when arriving on the field they are at once sent in to the decision, 
—they cannot conceivably cover the two thousand five hundred yards 
zone which lies behind their own fighting-line in less than twenty-five 
minutes, and then require at least ten minutes more for the fire-fight 
and the actual assault. The cavalry, on the other hand, can cover the 
distance in six minutes, or one-sixth of the time. Eliminating all the 
advantages they gain from the rapidity with which the range against 
them is constantly altering, the moral effect of their approach, and the 
fact that they have not to halt to return the enemy’s fire at his most 
effective distance, it is evident that, since the number of hits on a 
target vary with the time of exposure and its area, and the time of ex- 
posure of the cavalry is as one to six compared with the infantry, and 
its area only as two to one, it follows that they can reasonably count on 
covering the fire-swept zone with one-third of the losses which the 
infantry have to expect. Of course, this only applies when the nature 
of the position to be carried is assailable by mounted men at all. <A 
direct attack of this nature is, however, the very most unfavorable 
condition possible for the cavalry. But if it has been shown that even 
in this instance, if there is a reasonable chance of success for an 
infantry assault at all, there is an even better one for the cavalry, it 
must be granted that during the last moments of a fight, when the 
reserves on both sides are thoroughly involved in the struggle, the 
prospects must be very much greater of striking in opportunely and 
successfully. 

The question of the absence of smoke does not affect this argu- 
ment, except in so far as the infantry on the defensive will be more 
exposed to the demoralizing influences around them than the rapidly- 
moving cavalry. And during the closing moments of the struggle 
between the reserves—when the absorbing nature of the fight between 
repeaters at close quarters and, as must necessarily be the case, in close 
order, which will afford the cavalry the best opportunity for advancing 
unperceived—the absence of the smoke screen will materially help 
them in-recognizing their objective, and in manceuvring to reach it. 
The close of the battle round Vionville furnishes a case in point. 

The main difficulty the cavalry have now to reckon with is for the 
leader to decide when to act. It is no longer possible for him to ride 
within a couple of hundred yards of the enemy, as Seydlitz did at 
Zorndorf, and choose his own moment for attack. He must now 
decide at a distance which renders an exact appreciation of the cir- 
cumstances impossible, though here again the absence of the smoke 
screen will materially aid him. The responsibility on his shoulders 
will therefore be enormously increased, and this alone will tend to 
make great charges on the battle-field less frequent than formerly. But 
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the infantry general who has to decide when to deliver his final assault 
is in much the same predicament, for a mistake in either case will lead 
to defeat, and defeat for the infantry is even more disastrous than for 
the cavalry, for no other arm is in a position to take advantage of the 
confusion that even an unsuccessful charge will create. 

The only method of training men for this post is the same for 
either arm,—viz., teaching both to judge the situation on sound military 
data, and to act unswervingly on their judgment when formed. To 
do this it is necessary to base all tactical training on the nature of the 
man, and not on the mechanical perfection of the weapon ; and, above 
all things, to lay bare in our text-books the true causes which have led 
to the temporary disturbance of the balance between the different arms. 
But if, on the contrary, from the time our future leaders join at Sand- 
hurst to the moment when before the enemy they are called on to make 
their decision, they have been taught on the strength of an old Napo- 
leonic dogma, which has been shown above not to have had the 
slightest application to our own service, never to dare to ride at in- 
fantry without the visible certainty that they are already shaken,—a 
certainty that in the nature of things they cannot hope to obtain,— 
then when the actual crisis of battle comes our infantry will in vain 
turn their heads to see the approach of that deliverance which only the 
mounted arm can bring them. But if, on the other hand, the other 
arms of the service cordially co-operate to develop in the cavalry the 


qualities latent in our exceptional raw material, we shall again have 
the proof of the old fable of the faggots demonstrated to us, that in 
union only is strength. 


F. N. MAvupg, 
Captain R.E. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


In Mr. W. C. Chureh’s “Life of John Ericsson,” a most delightful 
and valuable book, we have a cut of the “ Robert F. Stockton,” the 
small iron boat built for Captain Stockton, U.S.N., the first really 
successful screw-steamer, as she appeared crossing the Atlantic. She 
crossed under sail, rigged as a top-sail schooner; but the wood-cut 
has a very long funnel, forward of the mainmast, with the smoke 
coming out of it briskly. This is, of course, a mistake. The writer, 
who was then a lad of about thirteen or fourteen, remembers well the 
arrival of the boat, when she was brought through to Bordentown, on 
the Delaware, and many weeks devoted to experiments there by the 
Messrs. Stevens and others after her machinery was put in working 
order. The writer has “counted revolutions’ many a day on board 
of her. When she was first brought to the Delaware she had still her 
spars and rigging and the remains of her sea-stores in her, and the 
boys who had the privilege of going on board used to nibble the hard- 
tack from her lockers with great gusto, as it had a peculiar mustiness . 
and bilge-water taste which was supposed by them to be the true sea- 
flavor. 

We remember that the wonder in the mind of the public at large 
was not so much about her propelling machinery as about her having 
an iron hull, and that she, only ten feet beam, seventy feet long, and 
with little or no sheer, should have been sea-boat enough to make a 
spring passage across the Atlantic, against the prevailing westerly 
winds and seas, in the fair time of forty-six days from Gravesend to 
New York. Her skipper, one of the specimens which our merchant 
marine then presented, was named Crane. We remember his appear- 
ance well, and ever after, during a somewhat extended experience of 
sea-faring men, in every part of the world, we have found ourselves 
involuntarily comparing each “ skipper,” in turn, with stout Captain 
Crane. He started with four men and a boy. He arrived with three 
men and a boy. The wheel was well aft, near the taffrail, and a sort 
of well was sunk in the deck abaft it, in which the helmsman stood, 
with a tarpaulin nailed round the coamings of the place, which came 
up and was buttoned with toggles round the man’s neck and shoulders. 
His arms came out of two slits, to enable him to steer. In spite of 
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this Esquimau contrivance, a man was washed away while at the wheel 
in some of the heavy weather the little iron vessel encountered. 

The “boy” was named Charles Coleman, a good-natured lad of 
perhaps sixteen. His face wore a perpetual smile, which showed the 
loss of a front tooth. We lads looked upon him as a wonder, and 
envied him in regard to the fact that he had been to sea for four years. 
It is a curious thing that, of the four boys who used to listen to his 
yarns, three afterwards entered the navy. Could “Charley’s” ex- 
periences have had anything to do with turning their thoughts that 
way ? 

C. Coleman was appointed a third assistant engineer in the navy 
by means of Captain Stockton’s influence about 1845, after having 
been for a time in the shops of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
and he served for several years in that capacity, being dismissed the 
service, for some cause or other, in 1851. 

Captain Stockton’s intention was, as soon as he grasped the idea of 
the propeller, to use the “ R. F. Stockton” for towing on the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal. She drew too much water and washed the banks 
too much for that purpose, but she was used, under the name of the 
“ New Jersey,” for very many years in towing upon the Delaware and 
Raritan Rivers. We all know the story of how Ericsson afterwards 
came to the United States, and began the building of the “ Princeton” 
about 1842, which carried the two great guns, “ Oregon” and “ Peace- 
maker,” the latter of which burst with such disastrous results. 

The “ Princeton” was certainly, and in all respects, a wonderful 
creation. There was nothing in her day which at all approached her 
as a man-of-war. 

If we mistake not, the “Oregon” is still in the New York Navy- 
Yard. The “ Peacemaker” was fifteen feet long, of 12-inch bore, 
weighed ten tons, and carried a spherical projectile of two hundred and 
thirteen pounds. When the gun burst, on the Potomac, in February, 
1844, it killed Mr. Upshur, the Secretary of State, Mr. Gilmer, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Captain Beverly Kennon, of the navy, Mr. 
Maxcy, a colored servant of the President, and desperately wounded 
several of the crew. Captain Stockton, who himself fired this last 
gun of a day which had been one of pride and joy to him, was burnt 
badly. Mr. Gardiner, of New York, a descendant of the lords of 
the manor of Gardiner’s Island, was one of the non-official visitors on 
board upon this occasion. He was killed, and his two daughters, who 
were also there, were obliged to view the dreadful sight. President 
Tyler afterwards married one of the Misses Gardiner. 

The “Oregon” was a wrought-iron gun of Ericsson’s designing, 
and he brought it from England with him, and if Captain Stockton 
had stuck to Ericsson’s idea the disaster would probably not have 
occurred, 
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In a recent volume of sketches Mr. Beatty-Kingston has an article 
upon “ A Truly Great Man,”—no other than an Austrian named Wink- 
elmeier, who died a year or two ago, after expending the few years of 
his life in attaining the height of “ eight feet six inches in his stocking 
feet, which were nearly twenty inches in length.” ‘The number of 
his gloves was algebraically expressed by x, as well it might be, con- 
sidering that his hands were fourteen inches long and proportionately 
broad.” The writer was once on quite sociable terms with a person 
who was called the “ Quaker Giant,” a most amiable person, who was 
seven feet four inches in height, and very well proportioned,—quite a 
well-made man. But men of that size are rare anywhere. Mr. 
Kingston recalls in his article the “ Corps of Anakim,” described by 
Carlyle as the “ Potsdam Giant Regiment, such as the world never saw 
before nor since,—sublime enough, hugely perfect, to the royal eye, such 
a mass of shining giants, in their long-drawn regularities and mathe- 
matical manceuvrings.” 

The majority of these huge grenadiers were men of from six feet 
six inches to seven feet in height, Prussians by birth ; while those who 
exceeded the latter stature were for the most part “collected, crimped, 
and purchased out of every European country at enormous expense.” 

Most of us have read the story of them in detail. 

The tallest soldier in this regiment of colossi was fugleman Hoh- 
mann, the crown of whose head Augustus the Strong could not touch 
with his hand. Two Irishmen, Kirkman and McDowel,—the former 
of whom cost his Prussian Majesty one thousand two hundred pounds 
to kidnap,—ran the huge Hohmann hard in the matter of inches, and 
were themselves but a trifle taller than Jonas, the Norwegian black- 
smith, and a Russian named Redivanoff, who figured with them in the 
front venk of No. 1 company in the “ Body” Regiment of Foot-Guards, 
of which every Prussian king has been captain since that superb corps 
was called into existence by Frederick I..—Carlyle’s “ expensive Herr.” 

There are some of us (not so many, alas! as twenty-five or thirty 
years ago) who remember the regiments which went to our Civil War 
from Maine and Minnesota, and from East Tennessee, all famed for 
tall men,—tall and strong, wood-cutters and mountaineers. It was a 
“sight to see” such bodies of men, hardly one under five feet ten 
inches. Asa rule, it is true that men of shorter stature make better 
campaigners and have better marching and better “staying” qualities 
than exceptionally tall men. . No doubt those giants of Frederick 
would have done very badly in taking the chances of a hard campaign, 
but our tall men of the war were made in a different mould, and “ proved 
the rule” by standing the exposure and accidents of war just as well as 
if they were only five feet six or eight inches. 

Mr. Kingston remarks in his article that a giant on Sot ship is 
in a very unenviable position. This is not quite so true in our modern 
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ships, with the great space between the decks. But we have known 
naval officers to whom their great height and bulk was a burden on 
ship-board. Many old officers will remember Lieutenant W. B. 
R » whose height was nearer six feet five inches than six feet four. 
He once applied to be relieved from orders to a very small brig on 
account of his size. The appeal was not considered, and he made the 
eruise in her, often standing in the ward-room hatch with head and 
shoulders above the coaming (he was first lieutenant), and thence 
delivering his orders. 

The writer sailed in a brig of small size with a lieutenant who was 
six feet one inch in height, and who weighed, when he was thirty years 
old, two hundred and eighty pounds. It was more muscle than fat, 
and he was active enough, but, surely, a small vessel was no place for 
him. 























In the last volume of “ Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies,” volume xxxiii., series i., page 663, occur two very 
short but pregnant official papers, which really heralded, as much as 
words could do, the “ beginning of the end.” 

The first is dated— 







‘War DEPARTMENT, 
‘©WasHINGTON, March 10, 1864. 


“ By order of the President, Major General Henry W. Halleck is, 
at his own request, relieved from duty as general-in-chief, command- 
ing the armies of the United States. 

“ By order of the President. 
“Epwin M. Stanton, 
“ Secretary of War.” 










Then next follows : 
“War DEPARTMENT, 
‘¢ March 10, 1864, 1.40 P.M. 
“ LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U.S. Grant, Commander-in- Chief, 
“ Head-quarters Army of the Potomac: 

“ Pursuant to the authority of the act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 29, 1864, the President, by executive order of this date, has 
assigned to you the command of the armies of the United States. 

“Epwin M. Stanton, 
“ Secretary of War.” 















At 4.50 P.M. on that same 10th of March General Grant “ had 
gone to the front,” as officials who wished to see him were informed. 










The history of early navigation is interesting to many persons 
besides naval men. We all of us have wondered how the ancients 
managed their craft when they got beyond the rate of “ triremes.” 
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But there is an entire simplicity about the manner in which the 
Assyrians crossed their rivers by means of inflated skins. In Colonel 
Dodge’s “ Alexander,” in the series of “Great Captains,” those who 
may not have access to Layard, and other similar works, may find 
a very satisfactory wood-cut of the method of using skins for crossing 
rivers. Indeed, this method is still in use in Mesopotamia. From 
the ancient sculptures we know that men not only crossed in this way, 
but, by means of larger skins joined together, carried chariots and 
their wheels. Alexander crossed the Danube to attack the Gete by 
means of the “ dug-outs” he found along the banks of that river, and, 
also, by means of the hides his soldiers used for shelter-tents, filled 
with hay. On these, tightly lashed together, he constructed rafts, or 
used the skins to support his men in swimming. 

Skin navigation is a matter of very ancient. use, just as bagpipes 
are among the most ancient of instruments, people always having used 
the hides of animals in many ways. Most of us will be surprised to 
learn that, at one time, and that very long after the palmy times of 
Nineveh, skins were extensively used for navigation. 

Ina recent work Mr. Baring-Gould gives some very interesting facts 
as regards this matter. Speaking of the south of France, the Bouches- 
du-Rhone, and especially of that. most interesting place, the very an- 
cient city of Arles, he says, of some monuments to certain wtriculares, 
“There were guilds of these men, who appointed noble Romans as 
their patrons, and these patrons had mention made of the fact upon 
their tombstones.” But what were these utriculares? They were 
really raftsmen or boatmen, who carried on trade in the great lagoons 
which have always existed at the Bouches-du-Rhoéne, sustaining their 
floats, or rafts, upon distended skins. The lagoons were so shallow 
that no vessel of much draught could navigate them, and all the 
merchandise of Central Gaul intended for the Mediterranean, and all 
the tin from Britain, had to be transshipped at Arles from the boats 
which came down the Rhone, and were unable to cross the bars, to 
these rafts or barges sustained by inflated skins, which conveyed them 
to For, at the mouth of the lagoons, where they were again shipped 
for the sea-voyage. 

After Marius cut a canal matters improved. Ships could come up 
to Arles by the canal, but none of very deep draught, and the 
utriculares carried on their trade well into the Middle Ages, when the 
mouths of the lagoons became choked, and the lagoons themselves 
turned into noxious morasses. Some travelers see these to-day about 
Aigues-Mortes and the other places where the Bouches-du-Rhdéne 
have silted up. 

That such a mode of navigation, on an extensive scale, should 
have existed up to the Middle Ages is a very interesting fact. Mr. 
Gould gives an excellent wood-cut of one of the large flat-bottomed, 
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felucca-rigged boats which navigate the lower Rhone to-day, and which, 
from the stern being wider than any other part, preserves the system 
of steering with two rudders, It is a survival of the system of steer- 
ing the craft of the Rhone which existed in those muddy waters two 
thousand years ago. Our Mississippi and Ohio flat-boats of early 
days economized power by a long lever,—the single steering-oar,—but 
these people seem not to have used it. 

M. Lenthéric, in his volume “Les Villes Morts du Golfe de 
Lyon,” gives very many inscriptions on monuments relative to the 
utriculares in Provence, showing how important a guild they were. 
Their business was really equal to that of a first-class railroad nowa- 
days. In “La Gréce et L’Orient en Provence” he gives many other 
inscriptions, showing what a “ transportation line” was in that part of 
the world even seven or eight hundred years ago. 


It has been very extensively mentioned—we have ourselves seen it 
stated in three different languages—that the Swiss Military Depart- 
ment has adopted a pocket-knife for the use of her infantry soldiers, 
which is to have “four blades,” and also to be fitted with a screw- 
driver, for the new gun, and an instrument for opening les boites de 
conserves, 

Now, this comes very near the ideal knife which was presented to 
our minds at the early age of ten years,—except that it should have a 
corkscrew, a gimlet, a pair of folding scissors, and a nail-file—so that, 
when all were opened, it gave one the idea of a centipede, or some other 
noxious creature. 

The knife is to be furnished gratis to the Swiss soldier, which is 
certainly a great thing ; but one of the objections to the kind of knife 
we have spoken of was, that it was “ very wearing on the pocket,” and 
we do not see why such a knife should not be worn with a lanyard, 
and tucked in as Jacky does his, instead of being a couteau de poche. 

It is a pity about the sheath-knife, for that would seem to be an 
appropriate knife for a soldier, and could be so modified in form as to 
be useful as a tool. But there are good and sufficient reasons for taboo 
against the sheath-knife in both the naval and military services. 


Mr. Halstead, in writing of General Sherman, speaks of the meet- 
ing of that officer with Grant and Sheridan at Cincinnati,—after 
Grant was given command of the whole of the Union forces,—and of 
their discussion of a general plan of campaign. “In the course of 
the execution of the plans, which included the whole of the contested 
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part of the continent, there was wonderfully displayed the special fit- 
ness of each of the three leaders for precisely that which he had to do. 
Grant, with his base at City Point, was not to capture Richmond for 
political effect, but to hold Lee and wear out and destroy his army. 
It was not the taking of the Confederate capital that would end the 
war, but the annihilation of the Army of North Virginia would be 
the end. Sherman’s task was to move from one of the two great focal 
points of the South, Chattanooga, to the other, Atlanta, and cut the 
Confederacy through by land as had already been done by holding 
the Mississippi River. Sheridan’s part was to destroy the resources 
of Virginia as Sherman those of Georgia and the Carolinas. While 
Grant was inflexible, Sheridan was mobile, and had, above all men, 
the field-marshal’s faculty of using masses of men swiftly. And at 
last, when Lee’s lines were broken, Sheridan crossed his path and the 
end came. .. . 

“ There is a combination of distinctions in the war record of Sher- 
man rarely considered and that is essential to an adequate idea of the 
stature of the man. It is that he was the first of his countrymen who 
had a realizing knowledge of the gigantic proportions the war must 
assume, and the fierce and desperate spirit in which it would be carried 
on. He especially did justice to the military capacity and determined 
character of the Southern people. It was his fortune, with the full 
understanding of the task, to deal the blow that finally disheartened 
the Confederates and caused their acquiescence in surrender. More 
than this, unreserved and hearty and picturesque of speech as he was, 
he gradually overcame, by the inherent integrity and generosity of his 
nature, the bitter and burning remembrance of the greater number of 
his fellow-citizens who had been his enemies, of the remorseless destruc- 
tiveness with which he made war, until they were able to see that he 
was not a barbarian, but one of the most genial and lovable of men,— 
an invader and a conqueror, but a true soldier and gentleman, and— 
let the last word be written above all, as he would have had it—a true 
patriot. 

“That is all true. General Shermaa left few resentments, even 
among his former enemies. Nor did Grant. But, for a generation to 
come, children will be told of Sheridan, in the fair Valley of Virginia, 
as tales of Claverhouse remained among the Covenanters. We have 
ourselves talked with elderly people in that region, within the last two 
or three years, who seemed to regard Sheridan as the incarnate spirit of 
evil, although they did not express themselves exactly in those words, 
When we suggested that he was only making war, and that war meant 
hard knocks, they only shook their heads, and said, ‘ Well, all I 
know is that he burnt all our mills and took all the stock there was 
left ; and there warn’t a fence-rail left in the valley,—them soldiers 
took ’em all to cook our stock with.’ ” 
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We once knew a rather peculiar but highly respectable middle- 
aged lady who, whenever she found occasion to use strong expressions, 
which she did pretty often, always prefaced her “big, big D.” by 
remarking, “ As Uncle Richard always said.” 

The writer happened to know the said Uncle Richard, and also 
happened to remember that the old gentleman was a mild-mannered 
man, who never by any chance used “ cuss-words” or powerful ad- 
jectives. We were reminded of this instance of vicarious “ cussing” 
by a passage in that very bright little book, “An American Girl in 
London,” where, in speaking of Mr. Bangley Coffin, she says, “ He 
seemed to mean well, but he had a great many phrases which I did not 
~ in the least understand, and to which he invariably added, ‘as you say in 
America.’ It was never by any chance a thing we did say in America, 
but nothing could make Mr. Bangley Coffin believe that.” 

A year or two ago we passed some weeks with a very highly 
respectable English family at a well-known watering-place. There 
they had Americans all about them, from San Francisco to Kennebunk, 
and a little quickness of ear would have enabled them to acquire the 

. native expressions, many of them deplorable enough to attract the 
attention of any stranger. But they never did. They thought they 
had hit it off exactly when they used stock words which they had 
brought from home with them, and had acquired through the eyes and 
not the ears. 

What was particularly funny was that the father of the family 
thought he was quite to the manner born when, after the mid-day bath, 
he asked some one to have the usual mint-julep. . “‘ May I ask if you’ll 
liquor up?” he always said. And no explanation that Americans 
never by any chance said “liquor up” sufficed to change him. He 
had seen the expression in some book on America, and it had become 
firmly fixed in his mind. 

Another curious thing is that few Englishmen, or Canadians either, 
for that matter, can be convinced that we are not just aching to annex 
“the Dominion.” ‘ 

We appeal to any ordinary citizen whether it has happened for 
him to think seriously of such a thing, or whether it is ever, by any 
chance, a subject of more than passing observation in conversation, 
and then always suggested by some newspaper article? If the propo- 
sition was seriously made to the mass of our people it would be “a new 
question,” upon which time would be required to make up the public 
mind. Except upon the border, we fancy no thought has been given 
to the subject at all. 

Yet, with curious persistency, the Canadian papers, which are 
English in their odd way of sticking to ruts, have lately forced us to 
look at the question in a partial degree. 

It is extremely doubtful whether a popular vote, of the whole 
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United States, would be in favor of the admission of Canada. If she 
did come, she would have to come without terms. And then think of 
her debt! How about that? Is the whole Dominion worth so much? 


Major G. Sydenham Clarke, of the English Royal Engineers, has 
stirred up critics, friendly and otherwise, in an unusual degree by his 
essay upon “ Fortification: its Past Achievements, Present Develop- 
ment, and Future Progress.” Among others, the Quarterly Review, in 
a late number, devotes no less than thirty pages to a résumé of his 
views. 

The writer of the review says, “ Among military engineers, of all 
ages and all countries, there has been a certain tendency to follow in 
the gradually deepening ruts of established usage, to substitute author- 
ity for common sense, and the lessons of the schools for practical 
acquirements. Major Clarke is an engineer, but no one is more keenly 
sensible of the existence of this tendency ; he feels it as a personal 
injury, and he lays himself out to demolish it. Of course he will not 
succeed ; he may very probably bring about a complete revolution in 
the art, and we believe he has gone far towards rendering ‘ monumental’ 
structures impossible for some time to come, at least in this country ; 
but we fear that at best he will only introduce a new pedantry, with 
new fetiches, This is in the nature of things, but it is far, indeed, from 
being what Major Clarke proposes. His contention throughout is 
that the school theory of fortification is erroneous, not because it is 
taught in the schools, but because it aims at applying fixed methods 
rather than principles; and that thus permanent fortifications, on the 
most elaborate system, of the most approved geometrical trace, and 
with an intricacy of design greater than that of Rosamond’s bower, 
have frequently given less favorable results than the roughest earth- 
works hastily thrown up to meet the requirements of the moment, and ~ 
with primary reference to tactical principles.” 

The reviewer goes on to say, after some pages, “It is admitted 
that permanent fortification is in a state of transition. Major Clarke 
would improve it pretty well out of existence ; and he might claim to 
be countenanced in this opinion by the actual practice of the German 
authorities, who, with the probability of war with France ever before 
their eyes, are mainly trusting for the defense of their frontier to a 
strategic system of railways, to a rapid concentration of troops on any 
threatened point, and to the rolling back the tide of war into the 
enemy’s country. The best and truest defense, they seem to argue, is a 
bold initiative. It is only on the fortifications of their second line that 
they have incurred any considerable expenditure. 

“The French, on the other hand, with the disasters of 1870 burnt 
into their memory, are pursuing their trust in fortification on a scale 
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which eclipses the semi-mythical stories of the great wall of China. 
Huge intrenched camps and fords d’arrét outline their eastern frontier, 
and these are supported by other fortresses and other intrenched camps, 
all as strong as concrete and iron and the most advanced theories, 
with an expenditure already exceeding one hundred and thirty-five 
million pounds can make them. To garrison these works fully would 
require more than a million of men; and those on the front line alone, 
which must be garrisoned on the first imminence of war, will shut up 
two hundred and fifty thousand. It may pertinently be asked whether 
the greater part of this enormous sum might not have been more 
advantageously devoted to other uses, and whether, in time of war, 
four-fifths of the men would not be better employed in active opera- 
tions in the field. The fortresses themselves are, no doubt, ‘a for- 
midable fact which cannot be ignored in any future Franco-German 
war.’ Major Clarke thinks that, ‘Provided that they are properly 
formed, that proper garrisons are available, and that officers qualified 
to command exist, great and costly efforts, implying a gain of inval- 
uable time to the republic, would be necessary for their capture.’ 

‘* He does not, however, show that their capture would be necessary ; 
that the line might not be turned or broken at some weak point which 
the Germans claim to know of ; that-the fortresses might not be masked 
and their huge garrisons rendered innocuous. But, in any case, the 
deliberate resolve of the French government to trust thus largely to.a 
purely passive defense does not seem to contemplate absolute success as 
even possible, and, joined to the consideration of the enormous sums 
which have been expended on the fortifications of Paris, speaks of a 
mental attitude on the part of their responsible statesmen which is 
curiously different from that assumed by their third-rate journalists,— 
men ignorant alike of the arts of war and the courtesies of peace, but 
with a baneful influence over the minds of the vulgar.” 

While he in certain passages criticises Major Clarke’s view severely, 
the able reviewer, in the main, agrees with him, and believes that, for 
countries with a large seaboard to defend, especially, the great expendi- 
ture upon permanent fortifications of an elaborate and expensive char- 
acter is a mistake, and that the greater part of such expenditure should 
be made in naval preparation. 


There are compensations for mest evils, except taxes, and so, if war 
is to be made more formidable than ever, in many ways, we are prom- 
ised that small-arm wounds—for those who survive them at all—are 
not to bring the direful results which ensued from the Minié, the 
Springfield, or the smashing ball of the old smooth-bore. We might 
say, in fact, that gun-shot wounds are to be cleaner, smaller, and not so 
“nasty.” Among others, Chauvel and Delorme, and Chavasse and 
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Nimier, of the Military Medical School of the Val-de-Grace, have 
made searching investigations into the effect of the small-calibre arms 
now in military use. Dr. Bruns, chief of the surgical clinic at 
Tiibingen, has also published a work upon the effects of the new small- 
calibre projectile, which has been translated into French and pub- 
lished at Brussels. Of course Dr. Bruns’s observations were upon the 
effects upon the body produced by the Manser gun. The Lebel arm 
has also been studied in that respect by the French Dr, Noél. 

It was the softness of the metal which formed the projectiles of the 
Minié and Chassepot rifles, as much as their size, which rendered them 
destructive. The wounds were irregular, tortuous, with much con- 
tusion at the entrance, and with the openings of entrance and exit 
entirely disproportioned. Often the latter was four times as great as 
the former. 

Then these heavy projectiles carried in with them portions of 
clothing and other foreign matter, which caused long and tedious sup- 
puration and other troubles, and often made a secondary operation 
necessary. 

Of course wounds of great vessels are more frequent with large 
balls, and hemorrhages, the great danger of a battle-field, or one of the 
greatest, were fearfully fatal. Bones were shattered, also, by the im- 
pact of these heavy projectiles, with the usual complications of splinters 
and cumpound fractures. Pirogoff especially speaks of this effect in 
the Crimean War, when a serious gun-shot wound was pretty nearly a 
death-warrant, under the circumstances which surrounded the armies. 

The soft metal on meeting resistance “spattered off,” besides which 
it frequently assumed a mushroom shape before striking. 

The Lebel missile requires a special, slow-burning powder, and is 
of hard metal,—lead and antimony,—not calculated to throw off por- 
tions, or take a mushroom shape, as the soft lead does. It is also, we 
believe, nickel-plated. With great initial speed and low trajectory, and 
_great quickness of rotation, its force of penetration is very great, even 
at three thousand metres or over. 

It is said by those military surgeons who have paid particular 
attention to this matter of the effect of the new projectiles, that the 
crushing of bones, the injury to great vessels, and to important ner- 
vous trunks will be infinitely less with them. There will be less con- 
tusion or destruction of skin-tissue at the point of entrance. The 
projectile will, most likely, go through. It is so hard that it is not 
likely to throw off fragments. It will not be likely to carry foreign 
bodies in with it, with subsequent abscess. Wounds will heal more 
quickly. Bones will not so often be squarely struck and shattered, as 
this projectile’s shock will be more “tangential,” and if bones are 
struck,—say the writers,—there will be less comminution, and less 
splintering and fewer fragments to be painfully thrown off. Certainly 
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there will be less danger from these small-calibre balls for the nerves 
and great vessels; and therefore, we repeat, there are compensations 
for everything,—almost,—and the smali-calibre magazine-guns may be 
a blessing in disguise. 


Some time ago, when visiting the new cruiser “ Newark,” we were 
shown her bell,—presented by the city of Newark, New Jersey,— 
which bears the legend, “ We will look out for the shop. Do you 
defend the shore,” or words to that effect. 

It was not a bad gift or a bad motto to come from a manufacturing 
city of the first importance, and it was not a bad-sounding bell,— 
much better, in fact, than most of those which toll so many times in 
the course of the sea day. 

The city of Philadelphia presented to the cruiser of that name a 
handsome deck time-piece in bronze, with the arms and motto of the 
city, a much better gift than was at first proposed,—a library. We all 
know what becomes of a ship’s library by the end of the cruise. At 
first the chaplain takes hold with immense vim ; the officers and men 
subscribe, and a lot of books—good and otherwise—are bought. Strin- 
gent rules are enacted for their use. Soon they are filthy, dog-eared, 
and mouldy, and smell worse than a chiffonier’s rag-bag. Then the 
officer in charge loses inferest; in fact, “gives it up.” Then comes 
in the yeoman, or ship’s writer, or somebody, and duck is served out, 
the books swathed in it by the sail-maker’s mate, and the literature 
has a new lease of life—becoming filthy and greasy again with most 
astonishing rapidity. Not that it has not served its purpose, and given 
instruction and pleasure to many who could get it in no other way ; 
but, certainly, a “ship’s library” is not a permanent thing, and there- 
fore not a “ god-mother” gift to a ship. 

We saw it stated in the daily papers that the State of Maine had 
resolved to give a handsome silver tureen to the battle-ship which is 
named after that State. If this is true, it is not an appropriate gift. 
Who is to have such an article? Is it the cabin or the ward-room mess 
which is to hold it? Jacky is always pleased with anything peculiar 
to the ship he sails in, but he would have no pride in a piece of table 
furniture which he never sees. 

It is entirely proper that States and cities should present the new 
vessels with something to acknowledge the compliment of the naming; 
but it is hard to tell how to vary appropriate and permanent testimo- 
nials of that kind, something which the whole ship’s company can see 
all the time, and take especial care of, as sailors will of anything, 
animate or inanimate, which strikes their fancy. 

In the old frigate days, a handsome wheel inlaid with an appro- 
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priate motto, or an inscription for the break of the poop, was always 
appreciated, and polished like “the handle of the big front door.” 
But where there is no poop, and no wheel bigger than that required 
for a “forty-footer,” and even that confined in a fighting-turret, the 
wheel is out of the question. We do not complain of the steam- 
steering gear. It is all right,—and then we know that, far below, out 
of all chance of injury, lies an old-fashioned double wheel, ready to 
do its duty upon occasion, like an old grandfather roused to temporary 
exertion by some accident among his grandchildren. But one of the 
picturesque parts of a ship has gone when the wheel in its old position 
goes. We can see now, on board a certain old-fashioned sailing-frigate, 
lovely, and roomy, and sweet, with no smell of oil, or blasts of heat and 
noise coming up from her main hatch, the wheel almost above a short 
man’s head, and four fine fellows at it, moving as one man, as the seaman 
at the weather forward spokes seemed to send his slightest wish into 
them, as if by intuition. Then, when the ship was put about, in how 
masterly and altogether lordly way he shifted his position, and went 
round to what was to be the weather-wheel, and the rest shifted in 
their turn ! 

But we are running away from what promises to be a subject of 
some consideration. We will say that wheels are out of the question 
as presentations, also libraries. There seem to be left, in modern 
cruisers and ironclads, only bells and ornamental time-pieces as deck 
ornaments. 

Perhaps a gun, with a proper inscription and made to order in the 
government factories, might be the thing ; but we fancy that presenta- 
tion pieces will mostly run to clocks and bells. Let us hope that the 
latter may have a rich and mellow tone, for a harsh-toned bell is a 
thing which reminds the sea-faring man of its existence nearly fifty 
times in the sea day; and if a ship is a roller, and rings her own bell 
during heavy weather, the discordance of the clang adds another horror 
to a tempestuous night. 

It would be curious to know what becomes of ships’ bells when 
the hulks are broken up. We wonder, for instance, what became of 
the bell of the old frigate “ Potomac,”—a most sonorous and mellow 
one,—the echoes of its strokes having come back from rock and jungle 
the whole world round ? 

Last spring, when the English Naval Exhibition was preparing, it 
was discovered that the bell of the “San Josef” (the big ship on the 
deck of which Nelson received the Spanish officers’ swords, and handed 
them to his coxswain, who tucked them under his arm like a bundle 
of sticks) had been used for more than two generations to summon 
dock-yard workmen to their daily task. 

It appeared that it had lately been in use on board the “ lagen: 
nable,” and was to be exhibited. 
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Bell-metal and gun-metal, if of the right sort, and properly in- 
scribed, should carry its own story without much fear of counterfeit- 
ing. Barring accidents of battle and storm, such things are almost 
indestructible. 

We recall the bell of one of the oldest Episcopal churches in New 
Jersey, several of which received bells and communion services at 
the hands of Queen Anne. The bell in question in some -vay became 
cracked, and gave forth a most distressing clank, but the old rector 
of the parish, who spent his life there, would never consent to any 
change. He said, “It’s a very good bell, only it hasn’t a very good 
sound,” 

When the dear old gentleman was “ tucked under the daisies” the 
bell was recast, in shape, size, and inscription just the same, and con- 
tinues to delight the people whose grandfathers had for so many years 
to listen to its cracked predecessor. Or was it its predecessor? Was 


it not the avatar of the existing bell? 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the “United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Utepia’s Win. 
I.—THE TRIAL. 


Racine partnerships never seem to 
last long. One of the partners usually 
gets all the horses and the money, while 
the other gets—the knock. It appears 
to be a contest between experience and 
capital, with the result that capital, after 
a feeble struggle, is put to sleep in the 
third round. In the turf world artful- 
ness counts for everything, and it is of 
no use fora man to try and play the 
great game—even if he have money— 
unless he understands it. He may ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge in time, 
but not before his money is gone. 

The Hon. William Mountem is a gen- 
tleman rider of great skill and renown, 
but he is not popular. He has high aris- 
tocratic connections and is chronically 
impecunious. No one knows exactly 
how he manages to make both ends meet, 
though it is obvious that he always rides 
to “get a bit’’ if he can, and has dis- 
tinctly the repute of “going for the 
brass.’’ While a fine horseman, he is not 
too scrupulous in his methods, and acts 
on the principle that if he can only get 
first past the post, the end justifies the 
means. The professional jockeys com- 
plain of him sadly for foul riding, but, 
as he is what they term a “ toff”’ and an 
associate of distinguished persons who 
have control of turf matters, they know 
thatit is useless for them to object ; but it 
is probable that some day the Hon. Wil- 
liam will be put over the rails. When 
he rides a winner he likes to have at least 


the odds to a pony, and if the settling is 
not quite satisfactory to him he indig- 
nantly asks where the money has gone 
to. Unquestionably the Hon. William 
is “ wide.” 

He generally has a few horses of his 
own in training at Ripston with old Sam 
Slyton, and if his method of running 
them be peculiar, it is certainly profit- 
able. He does not so much keep them— 
they help to keep him. They do not run 
for the amusement or benefit of the pub- 
lic, or for the enrichment of the book- 
makers. They are simply used as gam- 
bling instruments to put money in the 
pockets of their owner, who, in racing 
matters, would, as was well known, “ put 
away his grandmother.” No one knew 
what his horses were doing or were going 
to do except himself, though now and 
then the book-makers knew what they 
had done. The 8. P. merchants do not 
like having to pay out at the rate of six 
and seven to one against winners that 
appear to have had a good six-to-four 
chance. 

Now the Hon. William Mountem was 
especially fond of a racing partnership. 
Of course he must select a partner,— 
which he always did with the nicest dis- 
crimination,—and equally of course the 
partner must be rich. He need not pos- 
sess any knowledge of the turf; indeed, 
the more ignorant he was the better his 
associate liked him, and it was always 
noticeable that the partners thus pro- 
cured had two most desirable character- 
istics—absolute guilelessness and almost 
boundless wealth. 

Only a few years ago Mr. Augustus 
Hood—the son of a plebeian colliery 
owner—appeared as a minor star on the 
turf horizon, evidently anxious to take 
his place among the superior constella- 
tions. He gave thousands for yearlings 
that could not win £100 races; some of 
them could never be got to the post at 
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all, and these proved to be the least ex- 
pensive to their owner, since they never 
gave him the chance of backing a loser. 
In short, the youthful Augustus had 
very bad luck indeed, but the parental 
coal-mines were equal to the strain. 
“This is the sort of raw material I 
want’’ (reflected the Hon. William), 
‘full of a fine auriferous vein. Gol- 
conda’s a fool to it. I must try and put 
Master Fortunatus on a good winner 
when I ride myself, and thus make of 
him a bosom friend. The bank just 
now is unpleasantly low, and a partner 
with ‘ oof’ would do me more than a bit 
of good.”’ 

Needless to say, our distinguished 
friend did not let the grass grow under 
his feet, and the conquest of Mr. Augus- 
tus Hood was quickly achieved. In- 
deed, Mr. Hood yearned for aristocratic 
society, and it was this which induced 
him to takeupracing. He saw no other 
way of being admitted within the 
charmed portals. When, therefore, the 
Hon. William made friendly overtures, 
Mr. Hood was only too delighted to meet 
them, and the result was an arrangement 
for the two to race in partnership for the 
future. The horses were to be bought 
by Mr. Mountem, who had judgment, 
and were to be paid for by Mr. Hood, 
who had money. They were to be man- 
aged by Mr. Mountem, who knew the 
game, and were to be financed by Mr. 
Hood, who would soon learn it. Be- 
sides, there were those delightful intro- 
ductions into society of quite the highest 
type thus procured for Mr. Hood, which 
were even dearer to him than bringing 
off a good six-to-one chance with the 
money all well on. He, indeed, aspired 
to gain the hand of some beauteous high- 
born maiden, who, dazzled by gold, 
would overlook the coals, and become 
Mrs. Hood for an adequate consideration. 

The confederacy did very well during 
its first season, and things went smoothly. 
The balance of the account was gener- 
ally on the right side, and Mr. Hood was 
content, especially as he was making 
headway into society, and had even been 


introduced to the Hon. William’s charm- | 


ing sister, Maude, than whom, among 
Belgravia’s fair daughters, there was not 
a brighter gem. The ambitious Augus- 
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tus was at once fairly spoofed,—or, as we 
meant to say, deeply smitten. He 
praised the sister to the brother, who 
philosophically remarked that while she 
was bred to stay her pace was undeniable. 
And it truly was so. 

Among some yearlings bought at 
Doncaster by the partners was a big colt 
whom they christened Utopia, as he 
seemed to give abundant hope of promise 
not likely to be fulfilled. He ran once 
as a two-year-old and was beaten off. 
Even Mountem then wanted to get rid 
of him, but there was something about 
the colt that pleased the trainer, old Sly- 
ton, who said that if he were to be sold, 
he himself would give £50 for him and 
put him by fora hunter. The result was 
that old Sam had instructions to winter 
the colt, and see if in the following 
spring he had made any improvement. 
This was accordingly done; Utopia went 
on in the right way, and grew into a 
wonderfully nice horse. He was tried 
in March at even weights with an old 
horse that had won many sprint races, 
and the young one won comfortably by 
a couple of lengths. Only Mountem and 
the trainer saw the trial, and they 
thought it too good to be true. They, 
therefore, ran it over again, putting ina 
light weight to insure a pace, and the 
result was the same. The old horse was 
run directly after in public, to see if he 
was in form, and he won easily. This, 
needless to add, looked ‘real jam.”’ 
Old Slyton nearly fell off his cob with 
delight, and declared that he should 
never want money again. 

‘Well, Sammy,”’ said Mountem, after 
the horses were sent home, ‘‘ this looks 
to be all right. “But, of course, the lads 
will put it about, and how are we going 
on then ?” . 

‘No fear of the lads this time, sir,’’ 
replied the ancient trainer, ‘I have pro- 
vided for that. My two sons rodein the 
trial, and the light lad put in to make 
the pace is such a chump that, after he 
has started, he does not know where he 
is or what he is doing. My boys are 
kidding to him now that they could 
never get near him, and that he won 
easily by six lengths. No, sir, never 
fear the lads and the touts this time; al- 
though they generally do interfere with 
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our little game, we have this all to our- 
selves.” 

“So much the better,’? remarked 
Mountem, “and let us keep it to our- 
selves. Now, how can the good thing 
best be worked.” 

‘There is only one way,”’ replied the 
trainer ; ‘‘ we must go for the brass. We 
may have to wait a little, but, with this 
horse to slip whenever we want him, we 
are sure to touch lucky at the finish.” 

“Well, give me your ideas, Sammy, 
as to how Utopia should best be man- 
aged—in your interests and mine, that 
is,’’ added Mountem, significantly. 

“ We must first run him in one or two 
little handicaps,’’ answered the trainer, 
“and we must run him big.” (Here 
Sammy’s wink would have stopped a 
clock. Its combined artfulness and in- 
tensity were terrible.) ‘Then we can 


put him in the Hunt Cup, and havea | 


real splash on him, and afterwards, as I 
said just now, I don’t think we ought to 
want money again for the rest of our 
blooming natural.” 

Sammy’s slang was very racy and pict- 
uresque. He knew that it pleased his 
employers, and, if he could not always 
train them winners, he could always 
make them laugh. But, as he often 
said, he could not always make the beg- 
gars pay. 

Mountem informed his trainer that he 
would think over the matter of Utopia’s 
future and let him know the result of 
his cogitations. In the mean time nota 
word to a single living soul. ‘‘HamIa 
howl] ?’’ said Samuel, and went to his 
breakfast. 


II.—THE GETTING-HOME STAKES. 


Even aristocratic sportsmen of the 
‘«smartest’’ circles—even renowned gen- 
tlemen riders—occasionally get very 
hard up. The best of ‘good things’ 
now and then go crooked, and odds-on- 
chances come undone. The Hon. William 
had been having avery bad time. He 
couldn’t ride a winner, and he couldn’t 
back a winner, and the settling of his 
accounts had lately been a work of some 
considerable difficulty. The book-makers 
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were beginning to pinch him unpleas- 
antly in the matter of price, as they are | 
apt to do with men who are obliged to | 


September 


ask for time. No one recognized more 
clearly than Mountem the wisdom of 
the policy advocated by his trainer in 
regard to Utopia, but the fact was he 
could not wait. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the horse must be slipped at 
once, and arranged his plans accordingly. 

During an interview with his turf as- 
sociate, the guileless Augustus, he in 
formed the latter that he had found Uto- 


pia to be fairly smart—good enough for 


a selling-race at Newmarket, and that 
he had, therefore, entered the horse for 
a race there—winner to be sold for £500. 
Replying to a question from Hood as to 
whether the animal would be worth 
backing, Mountem said that he thought 
they might havea bit on, whereupon his 
partner instructed him to put £50 on for 
him, and buy the horse in for £600 or 
£700 if he won. 

‘But you'll be down, surely,’’ said 
Mountem ; “if the opposition is weak 
we might back this horse to win usa fair 
stake, and one can do it more conven- 


| iently on the course than if I have to 


wire you. I think you ought not to miss 
the meeting.” 

Now, the fact was, the impressible Au- 
gustus was deeply in love, his enslaver, 
of course, being his partner’s beauteous 
sister Maude, who had made him prom- 
ise not to attend this particular meeting 
at Newmarket, but to remain in Lon- 
don, so that she might not languish for 
the light of his countenance. Our friend 
was only too supremely happy. He pre- 
ferred to be in the society of his inamo- 
rato rather than on any race-course in 
England; he was never particularly 
keen at racing, and he was very deeply 
in love. When, therefore, his turf con- 
federate asked him to come to Newmar- 
ket, he pleaded other engagements, and 
said that he would leave the entire man- 
agement of Utopia to that astute genthe- 
man. This was exactly what Mr. Mount- 
em desired ; now or never for the grand 
coup, he reflected, for the getting-home 
stakes (and a bit to go on with), which 
has plunged so many unfortunate punters 
deeper into the mire, but which when 
safely landed prevent common book- 
makers from pressing the noble captain 
for ‘a little of the old.” 

Utopia reached Newmarket in the pink 
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of condition, and Slyton had managed 
to keep the result of his trial a secret from 
the touts. He had been told to get the 
horse fit, and though annoyed that his 
advice had not been adopted, he was 
obliged to obey the instructions of his 
employer. The horse was entered in two 
races at Newmarket,—one a handicap 
and the other a selling-race, and he was 
not. pulled out for the first, though very 
favorably weighted. His trainer was 
somewhat puzzled at these tactics, never 
dreaming that the horse would be al- 
lowed to run in the selling-race, but 
overnight he received his orders from 
Mountem that Utopia was to run in this 
race the next day. 

‘‘ But, excuse me, sir,’’ he expostu- 
lated, ‘‘ we are simply giving ourselves 
away. We shall leave behind on this 
classic heath a Royal Hunt Oup and 
a fortune which would soothe our de- 
clining years. Such a thing as this only 
comes once in a man’s short life, and 
then,—oh, dear me,—for him to go and 
play the giddy goat!” 

“Now, look here, Sammy,’ said 
Mountem, ‘the position is simply this. 
I not only want £10,000, but I must 
have it at once. I must get it, too, out 
of a certainty, and I feel sure we have 
got one this time. I can back Utopia 
to-morrow to win me a sum suflicient 
to get me out of my difficulties, and, 
whether we like it or not, we shall have 
to slip him and take our chance of buy- 
ing him back. Now, what do you want 
to stand in the commission ?”’ 

‘ Well, after all, business is business,”’ 
replied Samuel ; ‘‘ a certain sovereign in 
one’s kicksey to-day is better than an 
uncertain fiver to-morrow. But I 
should like to have readied this colt for 
Ascot. Lord love me, what a price and 
what a snip!” 

Sammy’s conscientious scruples, how- 
ever, were soon satisfied, but by the only 
argument capable of doing the trick,— 
viz., money. There was a large field 
for the selling-race on which the plunge 
was to be, and a Newmarket horse well- 
nigh invincible in such contests was 
made a hot favorite. Others also were 
well backed, so that Mountem’s commis- 
sion, heavy as it was, was all done at a 
good price. Careful final instructions 
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were given to the jockey that, if he 
found he was winning easily, not toshow 
the horse up ; as a matter of history, he 
won by half a length, though how much 
he had up his sleeve it was impossible to 
say, as he was an artist in making a 
close finish when he had a lot in hand. 
At the subsequent sale there was natu- 
rally some very brisk bidding for the 
winner, and the owner of the second, 
with half the surplus in his mind, seemed 
determined to have him at any price. 
But there was a quiet gentleman in the 
background (bidding, of course, for 
Mountem), who would not be staked off, 
and who finally purchased the colt for 
1200 guineas. The good thing had thus 
come off all right, and the Hon. William 
was jubilant. Such a getting-home 
stakes had never been seen for" years, 
and there would be no Black Mondays 
for some time tocome. But our hero did 
not fail to speculate how his partner 
would take it, whether that simple young 
man, who had only a paltry £50 on, and 
who had lost his horse, would be an- 
noyed by the idea that he had been de- 
liberately put away. Besides, there was 
the love episode in this lifedrama. The 
Hon. William had always had his sister, 
so to ‘speak, under his thumb, gnd she 
had implicitly obeyed his instructions in 
most things. Consequently, she had 
been useful to him, especially in attract- 
ing new turf partners of the young and 
wealthy type, which Mr. Mountem 
found most eligible. When the associa- 
tion was severed,—i.e., when the youth- 
ful partner’s money was gone,—Maude’s 
interest in him, as a rule, vanished, and 
she, with her brother, again went on the 
war-path. The division of the plunder 
was not always to her satisfaction, but in 
a confederacy of this kind there is gen- 
erally a little soreness in respect to ‘‘ the 
cutting-up.”’ 


III.—LOVE AND MONEY. 


Mr. Augustus Hood, albeit not particu- 
larly cute, was no fool, and he perceived 
that in the matter of Utopia’s win he had 


been clearly ‘left.’ Somebody had got 
the money, of course, and he had a strong 
suspicion who this lucky person was. 
He said nothing to Mountem on the sub- . 
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ject at first, but interviewed his trainer. 
He might as well have interviewed a 
brick wall, Old Sammy was, as usual, 
most loquacious, but was careful to im- 
part no definite information. 

“My advice, sir,"’ he said, ‘‘ about the 
colt was not followed. You recollect 
what it was. I said, run him in one or 
two little handicaps, and run him big.” 
(The last three words with the accent on 
and much winking.) ‘Then have a 
splash on him for the Steward’s Cup” (or 
was it the Hunt Cup?) ‘‘and live happy 
ever after, never knowing the pangs of 
poverty any more. But my orders were 
to get him fit for Newmarket, and no 
horse was ever sent to the post in better 
condition. He had about three stone in 
hand, and my pony not on!”’ 

The simulated woe of the worthy 
Samuel at this horrible picture was comi- 
cal. When his employer told him that 
he would see Mr. Mountem, and, if a sat- 
isfactory explanation were not forthcom- 
ing, all his horses would be removed 
from the Slyton stable, the anguish of 
the trainer was expressed on his features 
in even a still more artistic manner. 
“Strike me pink,’ he muttered, “‘ this 
is not such a ‘beno.’ after all. Blow 
these young toffs! When one tries to do 
the other it isthe honest trainer who has 
to stand the racket, and whose chance of 
getting anything for himself is about 
1000 to 2, offered.” 

‘When Mr. Hood asked for an explana- 
tion from his racing ally, the latter was 
very plausible, but could not deny that 
he had won a good stake. Still he said 
he had carried out his friend’s wishes im- 
plicitly,—had put his £50 on, had bid up 
for the horse to the full extent Hood had 
instructed him to go, and afterwards, 
when the margin was exceeded, had 
bought Utopia on his own account rather 
than let him go. 

‘©All very well,” remarked Hood, 
‘but I was told nothing as to how the 
horse had been tried, and in fact have 
been kept quite in the dark all through. 
Now, this does not suit me, and I have 
therefore given orders for all my horses 
to be removed from Ripston to New- 
market, and in future we will each go 
our own way. We will race distinctly 
on our own account. I am glad you 
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have had a good win, but you might 
have let an old pal stand in.” 

“« As you like,’? Mountem replied. “I 
did not know that you wished to have a 
gamble, and I was obliged todoso by 
stress of circumstances. I have had to 
ask for time from the bookies often 
enough, and if this had not come off,— 
well, I think it would have been a case 
of another good man gone wrong with 
yours truly. I am sorry you take it like 
this, and I am sure my sister will be sor- 
rier still.’’ 

Mountem looked meaningly at his 
late partner as he said this, and the lat- 
ter, though conscious of the scrutiny, 
could not avoid the tell-tale blush. 

‘“ Perhaps we had better leave your 
sister out of a discussion of this sort?’’ 
said Hood. ‘The dissolution of our 
turf partnership need not affect my re- 
lations with her in the slightest degree.”’ 

‘« Pardon me,’’ Mountem replied; ‘“‘ my 
sister takes an active interest in my turf 
fortunes, and in fact throws in her lot 
with mine.” 

The Hon. William made this state- 
ment with deliberation, anxious to clearly 
show the other what he was giving up, 
and, indeed, he had no doubt that Miss 
Maude would, as in previous episodes of 
this nature, remain stanch in her fidelity 
to his interests. 

But Mr. Hood reflected, as he left his 
late mentor, there was nothing like hav- 
ing the first shot, and as he was very 
much in love he did not see why, be- 
cause he had removed his horses, he 
should also transfer his affections. ‘I 
will see Maude at once,”’ he determined, 
“and as Mountem had his own private 
trial, and his own little coup with Utopia, 
I will also try to bring off my own good 
thing, but in the Matrimonial, not in the 
Getting-Home Stakes.”’ 

The impetuous lover did not let the 
grass grow under his feet—they rarely do; 
he saw his charmer at once, and, as the 
ancient romancists say, ‘‘ urged his suit.”’ 
Now, Miss Mountem was beginning to 
tire of the devious paths which her 
brother’s strategy required her to tread. 
She sighed for safe harborage in a hus- 
band’s love, in a comfortable establish- 
ment, in an assured income and position. 
Besides, she was beginning to have a 
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sneaking tenderness for Augustus him- 
self, whose plain honest face pleased her, 
and whose obviously earnest devotion to 
herself touched her heart. 

‘t My dear girl,” said our lover, “ if 
you will be my wife I will cut racing al- 
together, sell all my horses, and worship 
simply at the domestic hearth. The turf 
is all very well for those who want either 
money or notoriety. It is no good toa 
quiet, respectable man, ‘especially when 
he is in love. Even say you will marry 
me, and I’ll go on with the horses if you 
like, and we may find something good 
enough to beat Utopia.” 

To make a long story short, Mr. Au- 
gustus Hood was made a happy man. 
He took his blushing bride—who said 
she would not mind his having a little 
flutter now and then on the turf—to 
Monte Carlo, whence her brother re- 
ceived the first intimation of her wed- 
ding in the following terms: 


‘¢ DEAR OLD BILLy,—You are clever 
and poor ; I am poor and not clever, and 
must, therefore, be artful. I have been 
artful, and am now a blooming bride. 
Forgive the slight deception and wish us 
luck. The cutting up has been quite 
fair: you have Utopia and I have Au- 
gustus. It’s odds on mine at the finish. 

Yours, lovingly, MavpDs.” 


The Hon. Billy read this choice 
epistle with exceeding displeasure. He 
tore it up in his anger, threw it into the 
fire, and, after using language most dis- 
creditable to his taste, muttered,— 

‘¢ Ramped at last, by Jove, and by my 
own sister !” G. G. 


The Old Virginia Reel. 
(From the St. Louis Magazine.) 


In the sunny autumn gloaming when 
the fire begins to sing, 

And I look between the ivies that about 
my cabin cling, 

At my lonesome little garden where the 
ruined roses lie 

Like a heap of tattered beggars fallen in 
the weeds to die ; 

And the chilly winds come droning 
round the chimney and the eaves, 

And along the narrow pathway drive 
the dry and withered leaves, 
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And the crazy mill is silent, and a mist 
hangs o’er the wheel, 

Then I seem to hear the music of an old 
Virginia reel. 


Very sweet and very merry, very faint 
and far away. 

Now I hear the ancient fiddlers on the 
strings begin to play, 

Keeping time with swaying bodies, and 
a kind of whispered croon, 

Till a host of dainty slippers follow to 
the dear old tune. 

There is Mistress Jenny Weaver in her 
gown of yellow silk, 

With the crimson coral shining on her 
neck and arms of milk. 

Even Lady Betty Fairfax deigns to tap 
a scarlet heel 

To the merry, merry music of the old 
Virginia reel. 


Lady Betty, Lady Betty, all your pride 
is dust and mold, 

For the worms have bred and nested in 
your locks of paly gold. 

Mistress Jenny, with your laughter, and 
your ribbons, and your beaux, 

And the hearts that you have broken are 
dead as yonder rose. 

I alone am left to mourn ye, poor and 
paisied, bent and gray, 

Mumbling o’er the vanished glories and 
the joys of yesterday, 

When I had a gallant lover, and my 
heart to him was leal, 

And. we gayly danced together in the 
old Virginia reel. 


Ah, the instruments are shattered, and 
the strings are snapped in twain, 

And the fiddlers have forgotten and will 
never play again ! 

’Twas the creaking of the branches on 
the shingles to and fro 

That recalled to me the music and the 
mirth of long ago. 

But above the stars eternal, in their 
faded pinks and blues, 

With the powder on their ringlets and 
the buckles on their shoes, 

I shall see the beaux and sweethearts in 
a long procession kneel, 

And their harps will play the music of 
an old Virginia reel. 

Minn1z Irvine. 
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Army Retirements and Promotions. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


AN- EXCEPTIONAL NUMBER OF CHANGES 
THIS YEAR AMONG REGIMENTAL COM- 
MANDERBS. ~- 


Wasuineton, July 6.—The retire- 
ment of six more army officers, two 
colonels after forty years’ service, two 
majors after twenty, one after thirty, 
and an assistant surgeon for disability, 
makes the present year still more mem- 
orable for its numerous changes in the 
personnel of the active list. 

Major P. P. G. Hall and Major H. G. 
Thomas, of the Pay Department, go upon 
the shelf under a provision of the act 
passed seven years ago to reduce that 
corps. It still, however, contains two 
officers in excess of the number fixed by 
that law as its future maximum, so that 
appointments toe the corps cannot be re- 
sumed for some time yet. An effort in 
the last Congress to increase the number 
of paymasters was unsuccessful, and, 
since the two officers just retired have 
long been unfit for active service, their 
withdrawal will not affect the working 
force. Major G. E. Head, Third In- 
fantry, is the officer retired under the 
thirty-years’ service law, while the re- 
tirement of Captain J. W. Buell, of the 
Medical Department, is for disability. 

But the retirements of Colonel J. G. 
Tilford, Ninth Cavalry, and Colonel 
Alexander Piper, Fifth Artillery, are 
particularly noticeable. The former, a 
native of Kentucky, graduated forty 
years ago at the Military Academy and 
served continuously in the mounted rifle- 
men and cavalry of the regular army 
without taking a commission in the vol- 
unteers. He received two brevets for 
war service, that of major being for 
gallantry in the battle of Valverde. 
Colonel Piper, a native of Pennsylvania, 
graduated in the same class, and has 
served constantly in the artillery, but 
commanded for more than two years a 
volunteer regiment, the Tenth New 
York Artillery. His service included 
terms in instruction at West Point, and 
his brevets of major and _ lieutenant- 
colonel were for gallantry in Northern 
Virginia and at Petersburg. 
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These two retirements are further no- 
ticeable as adding to the remarkable 
number of casualties among regimental 
commanders during the present year. 
First came the retirement of Colonel 
H. M. Black, Twenty-third Infantry, 
on January 15. On the last day of that 
month occurred the death of Colonel H. 
A. Morrow, Twenty-first Infantry, while 
this was succeeded before the end of 
February by the death of Colonel R. F. 
O’Beirne, who had been promoted to the 
command of that same regiment. In 
March came the retirement for age of 
Colonel Henry Douglas, Tenth Infantry ; 
in April, that of Brigadier-General John 
Gibbon, which was followed by the pro- 
motion of Colonel A. V. Kautz, Eighth 
Infantry, thus creating a vacancy there. 
May brought two retirements, those of 
Colonel R. I. Dodge, Eleventh Infantry, 
and Colonel H. G. Gibson, Third Artil- 
lery. On July 1 came the two retire- 
ments just noted, those of Colonel Piper, 
Fifth Artillery, and Colonel Tilford, 
Ninth Cavalry. On the Ist of August 
the retirement for age of Colonel H. R. 
Mizner, Seventeenth Infantry, will be 
due, and three months later will come 
that of Colonel C. H. Smith, Nineteenth. 
Here, then, we have a total in our little 
army of nine changes of regimental 
commanders effected thus far in the 
year, with the certainty that the num- 
ber will be increased to eleven before the 
year closes. In such cases there succeed, 
of course, steps upward for each subor- 
dinate throughout the line. 

The retirements and promotions ef- 
fected of late by the legislation of Con- 
gress have been even more remarkable. 
The new law regulating promotion pro- 
vided for examining officers up to a cer- 
tain grade, in order to ascertain their 
capabilities for advancement. Up to the 
present time two hundred and seventy- 
six officers have thus been examined, all 
captains or lieutenants, and fifteen of 
these were found physically disqualified 
and two professionally. The fifteen 
must be retired under the new law, and 
the list is enlarged to receive them. Still 
more effective in increasing the retired 
list is the operation of the statute which 
has transferred all officers sixty-four 
years of age from the limited disability 
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to the unlimited longevity list. The 
total result is that while the retired list 
was about five hundred a year ago, or 
was capable of being made that number, 
it is now about six hundred strong. The 
tendency has been constantly to increase 
the proportion of the retired to the active 
list. In 1860 there was no retired list 
at all. When one was established it 
allowed seven per cent. of the number 
of officers. Then by successive stages 
the list was increased to three hundred, 
to four hundred, to as many additional 
as~compulsory retirement at sixty-four 
required, and finally to the number of 
about six hundred, which we see to-day. 
The result has been to make the year 
1891 memorable for promotions; and 
while in preceding years some West 
Point graduates have had to wait for 
assignments to regiments, now there is 
room for all the graduates of this year, 
besides seventeen promoted non-commis- 
sioned officers, and twenty-four vacan- 
cies in the grade of second lieutenant 
will then be filled by candidates from 
civil life. 


By 1894 England will have added to 
her navy twenty first-class and four 
second-class battle-ships, twenty first- 
class, thirty-nine second-class, and 
twenty-five third-class cruisers, and 
thirty torpedo gunboats, a total of one 
hundred and thirty-eight vessels. Ger- 
many will this year add nineteen new 
war-vessels to her fleets,—two first-class 
and four second-class battle-ships, three 
first-class, two second-class, and four 
third-class cruisers. France will turn 
out no vessels this year, having put 
afloat twenty-four vessels last year. 
Italy will put afloat this year two 
first-class battle-ships, five first-class 
and nine second-class cruisers, and four 
torpedo gunboats. Russia will commis- 
sion this year two first-class and one 
second-class battle-ships, four first-class 
cruisers, and five torpedo gunboats. 
Austria will have three first-class battle- 
ships and two torpedo gunboats. Spain 
will put afloat six first-class and two 
second-class cruisers and four torpedo 
gunboats. The United States has three 
first-class and two second-class battle- 
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ships, three first-class, five second-class, 
and two third-class cruisers, and one 
torpedo gunboat under way for this 
year’s work. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty terrible engines of war, but per- 
haps never one will be engaged with an 
enemy. 


Dying Words. 


“For they breathe truth that breathe their 
words in pain.” —Shakespeare, King Richard III. 
(John of Gaunt to the Duke of York). 


Tue dying words of noted people have 
so often done duty for theological and 
other writers in pointing a moral or 
adorning a tale, that the presumption is 
that the popular and accepted versions, 
in some instances, bear very little like- 
ness to the originals; yet it is probable 
that in the main they are trustworthy, 
and as in many cases they forcibly il- 
lustrate ‘“‘the ruling passion strong in 
death,”’ they possess some interest. 

Converse Cleave contributes to Notes 
and Queries the following collection : 

Major John André: “ Must I die in 
this manner?’’ (Referring to his ex- 
ecution.) 

Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, you will now 
consider your verdict.”’ 

Michael Angelo: ‘‘ My soul I resign 
to God, my body to the earth, and my 
worldly possessions to my relatives.”’ 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby: ‘ Ah, 
very well.” 

John Adams: ‘Independence for- 
ever.” (By a singular coincidence he 
died on Independence Day, and the same 
day as Thomas Jefferson.) 

General Edward Braddock: ‘“ We 
shall better know how to deal with them 
another time.”’ 

Marcos Bozzaris: ‘‘To die for liberty 
is a pleasure and not a pain.”’ 

Mary Beatrice, of Modena: ‘ Pray 
for me and for the king, my son, that 
he may serve God faithfully all his 
life.’ 

Bede the Venerable: “If my Maker 
please, who formed me out of nothing, 
I am willing to leave the world and go 
to him. My soul desires to see Christ 
my king, in His beauty, as He is, and 
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where He is. Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 

Edmund Burke: “God bless you.” 
(To a friend who lifted him to his couch.) 

James Buchanan: ‘‘O Lord Almighty, 
as thou wilt.” 

Aaron Burr: “On that subject I am 
coy.”’ (Referring to his religion.) 

John Bradford: “Straight is the gate 
and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it. And 
now, O Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ 
(Uttered at the stake in 1555, when he 
suffered martyrdom. ) ‘ 

John Bunyan: “ Do not weep for me, 
but for yourselves. I go to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who no doubt 
will receive me, though a sinner, through 
the mediation of eur Lord Jesus Christ, 
where I hope we shall ere long meet to 
sing the new song and remain happy 
forever, world without end. Amen.” 

Lord Francis Bacon: “ A little philos- 
ophy inclineth men’s minds to atheism, 
but depths in philosophy bring men’s 
minds about to religion. Thy creatures, 
O Lord, have been my books, but Thy 
holy Scriptures much more. I have 
sought Thee in the courts, fields, and 
gardens, but I found Thee, O God, in 
Thy sanctuary—Thy temples.” 

Cesar Borgia: ‘‘ I had provided in the 
course Of my life for everything except 
death, and now, alas! I am to die, though 
entirely unprepared.” 

Julius Casar: ‘‘ And thou, too, Bru- 
tus!” 

Augustus Cesar: ‘‘ Farewell, Livia, 
and ever remember our long union.”’ 

Cicero: ‘‘ Here, veteran, if you think 
it right—strike!”’ (Addressed with bowed 
head to the assassin. ) 

Cleopatra: ‘‘ Here thou art, then?” 
(Addressed to the asp as she took it from 
the basket of fruit in which it had been 
concealed, before its poisonous fangs had 
begun their fatal work.) 

Adam Clarke: ‘‘ Are you going ?” 

Cyrus the Great: ‘‘ Adieu, dear chil- 
dren, may your lives be happy; carry 
my last remembrance to your mother, 
and for you, my faithful friends, as well 
absent as present, receive this last fare- 
well, and may you live in peace.” 

Lord Cuthbert Collingwood, the Eng- 
lish admiral: ‘‘I am now in a state in 
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which nothing in the world can disturb 
me more. I am dying, and I am sure 
it must be consolatory to you, and all 
who love me, to see how comfortably I 
am coming to the end.” (He died at 
sea. ) 

Christopher Columbus: “Into thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 

Corregio: ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, Made- 
lina ; I shall meet thee again in the land 
of spirits.” 

Andrew Combe: “ Happy! happy!” 

Thomas Campbell: “Thank you,— 
much obliged.”’ 

William Cowper: ‘“‘ What can it sig- 
nify ?”’ 

George Crabbe: ‘‘ God bless you! God 
bless you !” 

Archbishop Cranmer: “O Lord Jusus, 
receive my spirit !” (Uttered at the stake 
where he perished in 1556.) 

John C.-Calhoun: “I am perfeetly 
comfortable.’’ 

Henry Clay: “I am going; I am 
dying.” 

Stephen A. Douglas—‘ Tell them to 
obey the laws and the Constitution.” 

Daniel S. Dickinson: ‘The conflict 
is strong, but the other side is ours.”’ 

Darius the Great: ‘‘ Friend, this fills 
up the measure of my misfortunes, to 
think I am not able to reward thee for 
this act of kindness. But Alexander 
will not let thee go without a recom- 
pense, and the gods will reward him for 
his humanity to my mother, my wife, 
and my children. Tell him I give thee 
my hand in his stead, and convey to him 
the only pledge I am able to give of my 
gratitude and affection.”’ 

Philip Doddridge: ‘‘ I am full of con- 
fidence there is a hope set before me; I 
have fled, I still fly for refuge to that 
hope. In Him I trust. In Him I have 
strong consolation, and shall assuredly 
be accepted in the Beloved of my soul.” 

Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscom- 
mon: 

“My God, my Father, and my friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end.” 


Pope Eugenius IV. : ‘‘O Gabriel, how 
much better had it been for thee, and 
how much more would it have promoted 
thy soul’s welfare, if thou hadst never 
been raised to the pontificate, but had 
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been content to lead a quiet and retired , to see forty or fifty men standing on 


life in the monastery.”’ 

Erasmus: ‘‘ Lord, make an end.” 

Oliver Goldsmith: ‘ No, it is not.” 

Lady Jane Grey: “Lord, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’’ (Pre- 
ceding her execution in the Tower.) 

Pope Gregory VII.: “I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, there- 
fore do I die in exile.”’ 

King George II.: “O God, I am 
dying! This is death!” 

Edward Gibbon: ‘‘ Why do you leave 
me ?”? 

Stephen Girard : ‘‘ How violent is this 
disorder! How very extraordinary it 
is!” 

King Henry II. : “‘ Ob, shame! shame! 
IT am a conquered king! Cursed be the 
day I was born, and cursed be the chil- 
dren I leave behind me!”’ 

Sir Henry Havelock : ‘Come my son, 
and see how a Christian can die.”’ 

King Henry IV., of Navarre: “I am 

> wounded.” 

Alexander Humboldt: ‘‘ How grand 
these rays! they seem to beckon earth 
to heaven.”’ 


Part of the Art of War. 
(From the Youth's Companion.) 


Every one knows that a sudden shock 
or jar, as in leaping or jumping, is felt 
less if the person rises at the moment 
on his toes. A naval officer and a friend 
were in the vicinity of a mine while 
some blasting was in progress. At the 
moment of the explosion the naval officer 
went through a series of peculiar gym- 
nastics. His arms hung limp at his 
sides, his mouth was wide open, and he 
stood on tiptoe. 

‘““What is it? Are you hit by a 
stone?’ asked the friend, a trifle anx- 
iously. 

‘No; just an old memory,” replied 
the officer. “(That was a part of my 
manual of arms when I was on a man- 
of-war facing Vicksburg.” 

“‘T don’t understand,” remarked his 
friend. 

“That is the way we used to stand 
when we fired a mortar,’’ replied the 
officer. ‘It looked a bit curious at first 


their toes with their mouths wide open. 
But we were instructed to do it, and as 
it lessened the concussion caused by firing 
twenty-five pounds of gunpowder we fell 
into it as into any other regulation, and 
thought no more ef it. It did not seem 
ridiculous then, for it was a part of the 
art of war.”’ 


So little is heard of the Austro-Hun- 
garian navy nowadays that few per- 
sons, probably, except those who havea 
special interest in such matters, know 
how formidable it is. The present force 
afloat consists of eleven battle-ships,— 
viz., two turret ships, eight casemate 
ships, one plated frigate ; fourteen cruis- 
ers,—viz., two ram-cruisers, seven tor- 
pedo-ships, five torpedo-vessels; fifty- 
seven torpedo-boats, three paddle-wheel 
steamers, four training-ships, two river 
monitors, nineteen station and service 
ships, six harbor and coast-service ships, 
nine schcol- and barrack-ships, four 
hulks,—total, one hundred and twenty- 
nine ships. The war-footing effective 
numbers nine flag-officers, seventy-seven 
captains, five hundred and thirty lieuten- 
ants, one hundred and thirteen cadets, 
six hundred and seventeen auditors, doc- 
tors, chaplains, and, according tv the 
requirements, sixteen thousand sailors 
(and three thousand more from the 
Seewehr). The modern ships and their 
crews are described as being in a state 
of high efficiency. 


THERE was some chaff over a book- 
maker who was consulting a pocket dic- 
tionary. He had backed Apostate, the 
favorite, at five to four. ‘Tom, what is 
the matter?’ inquired a pal. ‘I’m 
looking up the meaning of his blanked 
name. If I had known ‘ Apostate’ meant 
‘ false’ or ‘ traitorous,’ I’d never have bet 
onhim. I made a plunge before consult- 
ing the oracle.” 

However, the book-maker retrieved a 
bit over the craven stakes by lnying the 
odds of eleven to one aguinst Lord Ross- 
lyn’s horse, named Adieu. ‘I don’t bet 
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on no horse named Good-By,” was his 
superstition then. 

I heard an echo of a good repartee 
made by Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
really looks sad, worried, and ill. The 


gossips say, off-hand, ‘“‘ Mi lor is not | 
pleased with the Jerome will.”’ It seems | 


that an obtrusive and cheeky book- 
maker, slapping him on the back, cried 
out, “Glad to see you back, Randy.” 


Then observing a puzzled and semi- | 


indignant look upon the face of the de- 
scendant of the great Duke of Marlbor- 


ough, the book-maker more effusively | 
added, “I’ll bet you don’t know me.” | 
“‘Sir,”’ said Randy, with coldness and | 


hauteur, ‘‘ you have won your bet.” 

The ladies on the grand stand won on 
Dainty. It was a name that appealed to 
the wearers of the mediwval and Eliza- 
bethan cloaks, which do not chronologi- 
cally fall below directoire cravats, thin as 
dewy webs on morning grass, and of all 
hues. A name that appealed to rhubarb- 
colored felt hats, alternating as trim- 
mings white hunting-scarfs with green 
bows. 

Such bets from gallants as “ five to one 
in parasols against gloves,’’ or ‘‘ even bets 
on watch-charms,’’ might be heard at 
starting-time. 

Mr. Burdette-Coutts is a great lion on 
the race-course since his return from the 
States, and since the publication of his 
illustrated volume,—‘‘ My Brookfield 
Stud of Old English Breeds of Horses.”’ 
It has already passed into a third edition, 
and there is room yet for another volume 
that can be entitled ‘‘ My Purseley Farm 
at Barnet,’ for he has a second equine 


nursery so named, and both are near | 
| one nowadays is interested in photogra- 


London. Indeed, each not far from the 
famous last century course over which 
John Gilpin beat the record. 

The “‘ Young Baron,” as he is play- 
fully termed, is an ‘‘ expert in the quali- 
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| and the United States. 


ties of shoulders, middles, and quarters.”’ | 
He hunts the kingdom for stallions and | 


mares. 


establishment his “infant school,’ and 
his Brookfield one his “training acad- 
emy.’’ His motto at both is, ‘‘ back blood 
will tell.”” He felicitously names his own 
stallions and mares. Fancy a stalwart 
Sultan and Nimrod, each recalling the 


He is an enthusiast in his breed- | 


tng potons. He calls the Barnet er What a pity it is that he does not know there 


| is a remedy for the sour stomach that makes 
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brilliant performances chronicled in the 
opening of Shakespeare’s ‘Venus and 
Adonis,”—‘* Which when found make 
note on’t.”’ Fancy, too, dams known as 
Silver Belle and Gold Wave. Mr. Bur- 
dette-Coutts is the hero among lovers 
of equines on this side of the Atlantic. 
Yesterday he read a paper on horse breed- 
ing before the Norfolk Chamber of Agri- 
culture. Of him we can paraphrase a 
French proverb so as it can read with all 
its original meaning, “‘Coutts qui Coutts.” 
—From Oakey Haill’s London Letter to 
New York Spirit of the Times. 


WuHeEn the Emperor of Austria visited 
Fiume, a few days ago, he inspected the 
Whitehead Torpedo Factory, and some 
of the latest specimens of those missiles 
were exhibited. They are warranted to 
travel at the rate of thirty knots an hour 
for half a mile and at a speed of from 
thirty-two to thirty-three knots for a 
quarter of a mile. They are eighteen 
inches in diameter and carry a charge 
of two hundred and fourty pounds of 
gun-cotton. In a year from now the 
British government will have three 
hundred and fifty of them. Others have 
been ordered by France, Chili, Holland, 
Against these 
weapons the ordinary crinoline of an 
ironclad offers no adequate protection. 


Tuer Photo-American Review is a new 


| and very handsome monthly issued in 


New York by Harry C. Jones, and pub- 
lished from 92 Fifth Avenue. Every 


phy, and this exquisite magazine will 
doubtless find a large and ready clientage. 








The Man with the Long Face. 
Tue man with the long face is a sad anomaly 
in this world of ours. He has no right here 
where all should be sunshine and joy. Never- 
theless, we see him at all times, in all places. 


his countenance solong! Beecham’s Pills will 
cure his ailment. To be had of your druggist 
or by sending 25 cents to B. F. Allen Co., 


| General Agents, 365 and 367 Canal St., New 


York. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 


Order of the Loyal Legion. 


California Commandery. 

Stated meeting held July 14, 1891. 

To THE First CLass.—James Fair- 
man, Col. U.S.V.; Henry C. Taylor, 
Comdr. U.S.N.; Butler D. Price, Capt. 
U.S.A.; George E. Sides, Capt. U.S.V.; 
A. P. Wilson, Capt. U.S.V.; Wm. E. 
Hopkins, Jr., Capt. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held July 30, 1891. 


To tHE First Criass.—Geo. E. 
Walles, Col. U.S.V.; Geo. W. Evans, 


| Capt. U.S A.; Alphonso Barto, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Marcus Goodwin, Maj. U.S.V. 


AN application has been received at 
Head-quarters for a Charter to organize 
the Commandery of the State of Ver- 
mont, to be located at Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 

A preliminary organization has been 
effected by the selection of Captain Theo- 
dore S, Peck, Commander pro tem., and 
Lieutenant George G. Benedict, Re- 
corder pro tem. 

Communications and applications for 
membership should be addressed to Lieu- 
tenant George G. Benedict, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Commandery-in-Chief of the Order will 
be held at the Hall of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Thirteenth and 
Locust Streets, Philadelphia, on Wed- 
nesday, October 14, 1891, at 10 a.m. 

The special order of business will be 





the election for officers of the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief. 

The Council-in-Chief will assemble at 
the Head-quarters, Tuesday, October 13, 
at 2 P.M., to audit the accounts of the 

| Recorder-in-Chief, Treasurer-in-Chief, 
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and Chancellor-in-Chief, and the Board 
of Officers will assemble at Head-quarters, 
723 Walnut Street, on Tuesday, October 
13, 1891, at 7.30 p.m., for the transaction 
of such business as may be submitted for 
their action. 

The Constitution of the Order pro- 
vides that the supreme executive and 


judicial power is vested in the Com- | 


mandery-in-Chief, and all questions in- 


volving a construction of the Constitu- | 
tion must be transmitted to the Re- 


corder-in-Chief for the action of the 
Commandery-in-Chief. 


The various traffic and trunk-line as- | 


sociations have made a reduced rate of 


fare to Philadelphia. 
The following is promulgated for the 
information of the order: 


Number of Commanderies, May 1, 1890. . . 
Instituted and organized from May 1, 1890, 
to May 1, 1891 


Commandery of State of Washington. Head- 
quarters Tacoma. Instituted Jan. 14, 1861. 


Total number of Commanderies May 1, 1891 19 


18 
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Membership of the Commandery-in- 
Chief: 


Total membership June 1, 1890. . . 293 
Less (9) died 


| Accessions to Commandery-in-Chief 
to June 1, 1891, under Article XVL., 
Sec. 1, Constitution : 


| Commandery of State of 


Washington 
Kansas... 
Oregon... 
California . 
Columbia . 
Penna... .4 
New York . 
Maine ... 
POOR a ea 
California . 
Wisconsin . 
, Illinois. . . 
Dist. of Columbia 
Stateof Ohio .... 
. Michigan. . 
" Minnesota . 
Missouri. . 
Nebraska. . 
Kansas... 
BOWS \5. 0: oie 
Colorado... . 
Indiana .. 
Washington 


“ “ 
“6 +6 


Total accessions . 


Total membership of Commandery- 
in-Chief, June 1,1891........ 
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CAPTAIN HORATIO D. SMITH. 


During the past eighteen months the 
UNITED SERVICE has presented its read- 
ers with portraits of service celebrities 
selected from the army, navy, marine 
This month 
we yive the counterpart presentment of 
one of the fhost distinguished officers of 
the revenue marine. 

* Horatio D.Smira is a native of Mas- 


corps, and Loyal Legion. 


sachusetts, his ancestors having made 
. the voyage in the vessels that have made 
Plymouth Rock celebrated in history. 
Rebecca Nourse, who was hung at Salem 
for a witch in 1692, was his great-great- 
‘aunt. She was a lady of rare accom- 
plishments and superior education, at- 
tainments that in those days of fanati- 
cism and cant proved fatal to the pos- 
sessor as emanating from” unworthy 
sources. Sir John Fedrex, a relative of 
his mother’s, left Ireland in 1798 for 
political reasons and settled in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., literally turning his sword 
into a pruning-hook, dropping his title, 
and adopting to the letter the customs of 
the new country. 


H. D. Smith springs from a warlike | 
race, who have always responded to the | 


call of their country when occasion de- 
manded. His great-grandfather served 


in the Continental navy and afterwards 


commanded a privateer, securing a fair | 
He | 


share of prize-money and renown. 
was captured once, and was imprisoned 
at Dartmoor. His grandfather was one 
of the first to volunteer his services in 


the War of 1812, and marched to the 
front with the men of Massachusetts. 
He lost a leg at Lundy’s Lane, and re- 
turned to his home shattered in health 
In the Mexican War H. 
D. Smith’s father rendered valuable ser- 


and fortune. 


vices to General Taylor during that 
officer’s campaign, receiving from that 
officer a handsome acknowledgment for 
the same. 

He graduated from the celebrated 
Allen Academy of Newton, an institu- 
tion dear to the hearts of all Bostonians, 
and whose representatives can be met 
with in all parts of the globe. 

His father was at this time connected 
with the Tudor Ice Company, where a 
position was offered him in connection 
with the business in the East Indies; 
but being possessed with a love of the 
sea and a spirit of adventure, the youth 
chose the profession of a sailor, making 
his first voyage on the clipper-ship “‘ Bor- 
neo’’ which went round the world. He 
afterwards visited India, China, Japan, 
Australia, the South Sea Islands, and 
West Indies. 

Returning to New York from India 
in the early part of 1864, he became 
possessed of the war fever and a desire 
With absolutely 
no knowledge of the armed branches 


to serve his country. 


of the government, having no one at 
hand with whom to consult or advise 





| he communicated with the Secretary of 


| the Navy requesting permission to join 
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that arm of the service. Upon pres- 
entation for examination, his smooth 
face and youthful appearance won for 
him only the position of master’s mate, 
with which he was contented, having no 
He 
was at once ordered to join the ‘‘ Mat- 
tabessett,” of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, and shortly after the vessel was de- 
tailed for duty in the sounds of North 
She bore the flag of Melanc- 
thon Smith in the engagement with the 


conception of the duties or grade. 


Carolina. 


rebel ram ‘Albemarle,’ and partici- 
pated in a number of engagements, be- 
sides organizing several boat expeditions 
against the enemy. 

He was selected by Captain Febiger to 
take command of the advance picket- 
guard on the Roanoke River, situated 
about a mile above the town of Ply- 
mouth, where, with his force and a 
battery of howitzers on a dismantled 
schooner, a sharp lookout was maintained 
for the iron-clad ‘‘ Halifax,” building up 
the river. He was the youngest officer 
on board the flag-ship and probably in 
the squadron; but from his adaptability 
to military life, love and enthusiasm for 
the service, he gained the confidence of 
his superiors, who looked upon him as 
zealous and efficient. Whatever hopes 
the Confederates may have entertained 
concerning the “ Halifax’ were doomed 
to disappointment by the operations of 
Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
others, and one morning she was dis- 
covered floating down the river a dis- 
mantled and burning hulk. 

While attached to this picket service 
a calcium search-light was rigged on the 
mainmast of the schooner,—a crude 
affair, operated by a civilian sent out 
from New York. The boats of the river 
and channel-way were subjected to its 
illuminative properties at night, proving 
both successful and valuable, and it is 
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believed that it was one of the first to 
be placed in active operation in the 
United States navy. Theevolution from 
that to the present magnificent electric 
search-lights has been a steady march of 
improvement and triumph. 

After the surrender he tendered his 
resignation, being at the time connected 
with the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. This 
was accepted June 17, 1865, and shortly 
afterwards he visited Florida in com- 
pany with his father, who entered ex- 
tensively into the lumber and wholesale 
grocery business at Jacksonville. 

Tiring of this quiet life, he accepted a 
position as representative of the late 
Samuel C. Cobb, of Boston, who had 
large commercial interests on the west 
coast of Africa. Here he was actively 
employed for two years, during which 
period he witnessed the operations of the 
French against the Arabs, the military 
associations of the camp and field arous- 
ing again the martial spirit that had 
been slumbering. He made various ex- 
cursions up and down the coast and to 
the interior, returning to Boston fully 
impressed with the great future and re- 
sources of the dark continent. 

On July 25, 1867, he entered the 
revenue cutter service, receiving his 
commission as third lieutenant, and was 
ordered to the ‘‘ Nemaha,”’ stationed at 
Norfolk, Va. In February, 1868, this 
steamer, while proceeding up Chesapeake 
Bay, accidentally caught fire and was 
destroyed. There was a large amount of 
powder and shell in the magazine, which 
fact demoralized the officers and crew, 
whose conduct on that occasion reflected 
anything but credit to the corps. One 
officer, a second assistant engineer, de- 
liberately took possession of the first 
cutter and with the crew pulled to the 
shore, unmindful and regardless of his 


fellow-associates. Fear spurred him on, 
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and his excuse was as flimsy as his cour- 
age. H. D. Smith took charge of the 
gig in which was the captain,—an old 
and infirm man,—the first lieutenant, and 
fourteen men. When clear of the vessel 
the smoke lifted, revealing two officers 
and three men left on the bow of the 
burning steamer. Disregarding all re- 
monstrances and orders, he returned 
to the fiery mass, rescuing the party, 
and the struggle for life in an over- 
loaded, rickety boat, in the face of a 
heavy sea-gale of wind, and the ther- 
mometer nearly at zero, began. But 
three oars were available, which fact 
disheartened the men whose eyes were 
fastened upon thedoomed steamer. But 
nearly half a mile dead to windward was 
gained ere the final explosion took place. 

In the investigation that followed, 
all of the officers were severely repri- 
manded and recommended for dismissal, 
excepting H. D. Smith, whose conduct in 
attempting to subdue the fire and in 
saving life exempted him from censure, 
but gained no word of commendation 
from the department, a peculiarity pos- 
sibly in keeping with civil branches of 
the government. He afterwards volun- 
teered to proceed in an open boat to 
Norfolk for aid, the ship’s company 
having been cast ashore on a desolate 
and unfrequented location off the Great 
Wicomico River. This he accomplished 
after nearly perishing with his boat’s 
crew in the breakers off the Rappahan- 
nock. 

On July 20, 1870, he was promoted to 
asecond lieutenant and ordered to the 
While serving on the 
revenue steamer “Chase,” at Oswego, 


coast of Maine. 


during a severe gale, the vessel was in a 
perilous position alongside the break- 
water, with seas breaking over her. It 
was necessary to gain the breakwater 
and cut a hawser, for which duty the 
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captain called for a volunteer, and H. D. 
Smith responded. The line was cut, 
but the officer was washed overboard, 
The 
service was not even reported to the de- 


narrowly escaping with his life. 


partment, such being the elastic manner. 
of conducting a civil branch of the gov- 
ernment that should have been under 
military rule from its first conception. 
On June 80, 1874, he was commissioned 
a first lieutenant and ordered. to Charles- 
ton, S.C. One episode of his career at 
this point was the suppression of a for- 
midable negro riot at Georgetown, 8. C., 
which was accomplished in connection 
with the commanding officer of the 
As first 
lieutenant he has served from Eastport 


revenue steamer ‘* Moccasin.’’ 


to New Orleans, and also for four years 
in command at San Francisco, Cal. For 
the past five years he has been in com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Chandler,” at New York, 
where that vessel has gained a reputation 
for enforcing the laws and exacting from 
all comers the full measure of respect due 
the United States flag. He was detailed 
to receive Miss Folsom and convey her 
in the ‘Chandler’ to the city,—when 
she crossed the Atlantic from Europe to 
become the bride of President Cleveland, 
—and he accounts that duty as one of the 
pleasantest connected with his career. 
His latest service was in connection with 
the wrecked Italian bark ‘‘ Umberto 
Primo,’’ which vessel was on the Dry 
Romer with signals of distress flying and 
a terrific gale of wind prevailing. The 
life-savers were powerless to act without 
No other 
vessel was available, and although off 
duty at the time with banked fires, and 
in response to the call, H. D. Smith 
ordered steam and proceeded at once to 
the rescue. The ‘Chandler’ was not 
fitted for such duty, but the risks were 


the aid of a revenue cutter. 


cheerfully assumed, the: dangers sur- 
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mounted, and the fourteen imperiled 
mariners were snatched from the raven- 
ous jaws of the roaring and merciless 
breakers and conveyed in safety to the 
city. He has the sole satisfaction, in 
common with his officers and crew, of 
having gone out of his way to perform 
an act of humanity. 

On January 27, 1891, the anniversary 
of his birthday, he was promoted to 
captain, vice Captain John McGowan, 
deceased. This is another objectionable 
and demoralizing feature of this civil(?) 
branch of the service,—being compelled 
to wait for promotion until vacancies 
occur by death, for it is needless to add 
that none resign in the higher grades. 
Consequently the lists are choked ; young 
men have no incentive or hope. Third 
lieutenants are well into the thirties and 
second lieutenants are nearing upon 
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gray hairs ere they become executive 
officers. First lieutenants lose both 
nerve, ambition, and health ere they at- 
tain command, having, in common with 
others, to endure exposure and fatigue in 
the line of duty, oftentimes breaking 
down and dying, while the captain, 
verging upon a century of years, sits 
complacently by his fireside, coddled up 
and sheltered from all inclement influ- 
ences. The service requires new ideas, 
new incentives, new life to push it from 
the cloud that has so long obscured and 
overshadowed it by more aspiring but 
less deserving branches of the govern- 
ment. 

Captain Smith has lately been ordered 
to command the twin-screw revenue 
steamer ‘‘ Forward,’’ stationed at Mobile 
Ala., with a cruising ground extending 
from Cedar Keys to Ship Island. 
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